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VICTOR MILL STARCH—tThe Weaver’s Friend 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when VIC- 
TOR MILL SLARCH will give as good results as Potato 
Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 

cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL i STARCH has no equal in the market. 
THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY Southern Agent: JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
COLUMBUS OHIO : Eastern Agent: D. H. WALLACE, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DUTCHER TEMPLES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 
40 So. Forsyth St., Artanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
——FORMERLY—— 
H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestufts 


and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 
Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 
122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Il. 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 
A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


[deal Cotton Mill Sites in the Appalachian South 


The Clinchfield links a limitless coal supply with the South's 
cotton producing region. Between these points on the Clinchfield 
there is an abundant supply of the very best Anglo-Saxon labor; 
elimatic conditions are ideal: the dry invigorating mountain air 
assures efficiency and health of the operative. 


Now is the time to investigate. Detailed information cheer- 
fully furnished. 


Carolina, Clinchtfield and Ohio Ry. 
R. F. Brewer, Industrial Agent. Johnson City, Tenn. 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Orders for Over 125,000 Spindles 
Received Since January 1, 1914 


(Guaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yaga Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning . 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


For information and prices write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUND 


WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBL E TALLOW SLASHER OIL 
pak NER SOLUBLE 

Ss ¢ DIRECT and SULPH 
S. 8S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 
FINISHING PASTES rOTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of al! kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Gommercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


q:: Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


“ NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require Ne Oil or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


If not, write to us at once for information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 


Fountains. 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


TY PURO 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate squeeze” hand- 
le. No spurts—~no choking~—inst le re- 
gulation prevents ‘“shower-bath.’ 

Faucet is controlled by another squeeze §G 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll presenti 
an interesting proposiiion to you 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 


Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street, Haydenville, Mass. 


Actual Size 7" High 
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ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Albert Greene Duncan, before Nat. Ass’n Cotton Manufacturers 


Your president feels in addressing 
you tonight that a most difficult task 
devolves upon him. The cotton 
manufacturers of America have had 


to face problems, and trying ones, 
but they have been those particu- 
larly affecting the industry itself 
We have never ,at least in the pres- 
ent generation, faced a situation sc 
perplexing and of such world-wide 
import as now, when in common 
with so many other lines of human 
endeavor we find stagnation, disar- 
rangement, and threatened disaster 
on every side. 

Why are we as a nation the inno- 
cent suffers from a quarrel not of 
our own making, and in which we 
have the strongest determination 
not to be involved! The causes lie 
deep in the structure of our coun- 
iry’s life and history. 

Because of the optimism that is 
characteristic of the American tem- 
perament we have heard a_ great 
deal in the last few weeks about 
the development of our export 
trade, Follow this for a moment 
and see where it leads us. 

South America is our nearest 
neighbor, and trade routes thereto 
are naturally the least liable to in- 
terruption by any of the warring 
nations. Further we would seem to 
be in the comfortable position of 
a salesman who, through disaster, 
had lost his q@hief competitor. 
Without any spirit of pessimism it 
behooves us, however, to face the 
situation squarely and we find that 
South America is deeply in debt. to 


.the old world, that almost all their 


government loans are owned in Eu- 
rope, that most of their railroads 
and industries are financed and even 
operated by foreigners. The nations 
to the south of us are in an earlier 
period of national life than our own 
country and have not far advanced 
beyond the stage of natural devel- 
opment, with industries as yet no- 
wise ample to their needs. Our 
southern neighbors have been the 
largest users of foreign credit on 
which they have been almost en- 
tirely dependent. These advances 
have taken the form not only of 
actual investments of capital in 
their enterprises, but in the grant- 
ing of long credits to merchants and 
in the financing of all the complict- 
ed transactions between producer 
dealer and consumer. As a result of 
this financial relation the trade 
routes to them and international 
exchange have been in the hands of 


our competitors, and we as a nation 
have been obliged to depend upon 
our rivals for the distribution and 
financing Of what small amount of 
trade we have secured from South 
America. 

Are we prepared at the moment 
with all the problems, which we fac 
in upholding our own complicated 
structure of credit. to assume the 
added burden of the financing ne- 
cessity to relieve our South Ameri- 
can neighbors from the desperate 
situation in which they find them- 
selves? Means are ready at hand to 
facilitate this financing by exchang: 
through New York rather’ than 
through London, but if we expect 
to do more now or in the next few 
years than to sell emergency goods 
we must be prepared to assume the 
additional burden of financing the 
trade and assisting the enterprises 
from which European nations ma; 
be forced to withdraw. 


It is time for us to take accoun! 
of stock and to realize that to pro- 
duce our raw materials, to manu- 
facture them into finished goods and 
be satisfied to sell them merely tc 
our people or to the foreigner at our 
ports is a mistake. We should take 
this opportunity which has brough' 
such a rude awakening, to seize by 
every means within our power upo! 
the avenues of distribution repres- 
ented by the great trade routes of 
the world, where the fleets of for- 
eign merchantmen go to and fro 
and where our flag is rarely seen 
As a natural sequence of such for- 
eign commerce we shall secure for 
ourselves the added reward that the 
financing of the raw materials and 
manufactured goods exchanged with 
other countries must bring us. 


After years of effort the begin- 
nings have ben made in the founda- 
tion of an international exchange 
financed by our own banks, but we 
should not be satisfied until our 
manufactured products as well as 
our raw materials are carried to 
our customers and even to our 
competitors in our own ships. By 
no artificial means can our mer- 
chant marine be revived. It is not 
sufficient for us to own ships, we 
must be able to operate them under 
the American flag along the trade 
routes to the ports where we wish 
our products to go, and to do this 
we must devise wise measures by 
which the operation of such ships 
can be profitable. Our present an- 


tiquidated navigation laws impose 


a burden on the operation of ships 
under the American flag that wil! 
not be relieved by any subterfuge of 
American registration. In other 
words, unless we make shipping as 
profitable as other lines of endeav- 
or we cannot expect American cap- 
ital to embark upon it. Recent pro- 
posed legislation, it may be noted 
has not been drafted in favor of 
ship owners, but will tend to in- 
erease rather than diminish the 
handicap under which they now 
labor. 

How can we convert our nationa! 
wealth into quick assets? For if 
as has been said, the trade follows 
the flag, how much truer it is that 
trade follows the man with the 
money bag. 


We can stop our national tend- 
ency toward waste and extrava. 
gance, not alone in the individual! 
but in our governmental! activities 
Coincident with the high cost of liv- 
ing has come the higher cost of 
government, and to a more marked 
degree, for figures show that in the 
last twelve years the overage citi- 
zen pays 63 per cent more taxes 
without commensurate benefits for 
such payment. We also have the 
multiplication .of commissions, the 
endless waste which a political sys- 
tem based on patronage entails, the 
unnecessary expenditure of the na- 
tion’s wealth in buildings and im- 
provements which satisfy our na- 
tional pride rather than enhance our 
national wealth and stability. 


The occurrences of the last two 
months have brougat nome to us a: 
never before the power and the ben- 
efit to every citizen in the republic 
no matter how humble, of capita! 
when rightly used, and to the glors 
of American business be it said that 
in the trving times through which 
we are passing capital has borne the 
full brunt of the emergency, realiz- 
ing that it was only bv its free use 
that the complicated structure of 
our industrial and commercial! life 
could be kept secure. 


The history of the last few years 
of national and state legislation has 
witnessed a development of com- 
missions never before dreamed of in 
any country under republican 
form of government. The commis- 
sions have been organized for every 
cor’eivable purpose, but mainiv 
their energies have heen devoted t: 
the regulation and investigation of 
so-called existing evils in our com 
mereal structure, rather than to the 


development of our admittedly ade. 
quate resources along lines no! 
hitherto undertaken. How much 
wiser it would be if commissions 
should be empowered to study the 
whole subject of the encouragement 
of American trade and recommend 
to Congress what legislation is need- 
ed to enlarge our surplus of quick 
assets, free our capital from ha- 
rassment and restriction and ex 

pand our foreign trade by enabling 
American shipping to take its place 
on the high seas as the messenge) 
of our already firmly established in- 
then be in our own hands 
exchange with its inevitable profi’ 
would then be in’ our own hands 

and no artificia] stimulation would 
be needed to establish in this coun- 
try the financial capita! of the west- 
ern hemisphere. 


What I have hitherto said applies 
to our industries in general, but te 
cotton manufacturing most of al! 
The spinning and weaving of cotton 
cloth was the first. industry in Am- 
erica to leave the home for the fac- 
tory. From small beginnings it has 
built up an invested capital of at 
least $84,000,000. It is still, as it al- 
ways has been, highly individualis- 
tic. It is one of the few industries 
against whch no charges of illega' 
combination or any of the. othe 
wrongs so bitterly complained of 
have ever been made. It is the one 
industry adapted to supply the needs 
of all nations of the world, whether 
civilized or uncivilized. To anyone 
familiar with the over production 
which has been in evidence during 
the last decade it is patent that we 
ean more than supply the wants of 
our people. We are, therefore ,the 
industry most dependent on the de- 
velopment of our country as a ship- 
ping and financing nation. To use a 
homely expression: In what export 
trade we have so far done we find 
ourselves in the position of a store- 
keeper who uses his competitor's 
banking facilities and delivery wag- 
ons. If the cotton industry is to be 
prosperous and give steady employ- 
ment to its vast number of opera- 
tives and « fair return to its inves- 
tors. we must make every effort to 
get and keep the financing and dis- 
tributinge of our products to the na- 
tions of the world out of the hands 
of our competitors: for there ts n° 
question that with these facilifies i> 
hostile hands we are constantly be 
ing put in a position where compe- 
tition is impossrble. 
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Were any employer of labor to be 
asked which he would prefer to 
employ, a well man or a sick man 
that he had been asked a nonsensi- 
eal question and, if he replied at 
all, would probably state that he 
would not employ a sick person if 
he were aware of that persons’ ill- 
ness. 

Were the same employer asked 
however, “How many of your em- 
ployees are in good health and able 
to give you their best work?” an 
answer might not so readily be 
forthcoming although in either in- 
stance the query would be muca 
the same in intent and purpose if 
not in actual wording. 

Still another and pertinent ques- 
tion might be asked. Is it advis- 
able for you as a manufacturer to 
maintain a system of medical su- 
pervision over the health of your 
employees, and should you by 
ehance succeed in employing only 
those persons in good health is it 
for your best interests to take meas- 
ures to insure if possible the con- 
tinuation of this state of good health 
during employment? 

This last question I have asked 
of several employers in your indus- 
try and IT have reeeived several 
different sorts of replies. Some 
have stated that they believed that 
this work might be taken up with 
material benefit to themselves and 
their employees. Some have flativ 
said. “No, it eannot be done.” Oth- 
ees have said substantially this: 
“When have provided well-licht- 
ed, sanitary factories for our em- 
ployees and have paid them the 
best wage consistent with the in- 
dustry, we fee] that our responsib- 
ility ceases and thal any other work 
directed toward the betterment of 
the health or other conditions of the 
employee should have its. place 
without the mill and should not 
concern the mill management. 
Such a statement as the last quot- 
ed has been made to me by men for 
whose judgment and sagacity I! 
have such respect that I would 
hesitate to set forth my personal 
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The Health the 


Wm. Hall Coon before National Association of Cotton Manufacturerers 


and girls in the establishment with 
the idea of advising them how to 
live wisely. It would probably not 
only pay the corporation from a 
money point of view but will un- 
doubtedly enable the corporation to 
perform a duty which . perhaps 
many of us have overlooked.” 


I feel that it is almost unneces- 
sary for me to do more than men- 
tion in passing the good that is to 
be had through an observance of 
the principles of factory sanitation 
for to a manufacturer who fails to 
recognize and follow out these 
principles any appeal directed to- 
ward the betterment of the health 
of employees must be made in vain. 
It is highly probable that today the 
greater number of manufacturers 
recognize the advantages that come 
through the maintenance of clean, 
well lighted, sanitary factories im 
which the comfort of the employee 
is carefully looked after. People 
work better under conditions of good 
light and cleanliness and it has been 
found that more and better goods 
are produced in factories where 
such conditions obtain than in sim- 
ilar establishments where work is 
carried on under lower standards 
of sanitation. So well are these facts 
recognized that modern factories 
are designed so as to utilize to the 
best possible advantage all available 
lighting areas, and this, however, 
is not done because of sentiment 
but for the very good reason that it 
pays, and pays well. 

It would also pay it seems, lo peo- 
ple these factories with employees 
in good health capable of giving 
their best efforts through each 
working hour of the day and to pro- 
vide for their continuance in good 
health by carefully planned = and 
carefully carried out system of med- 
ical examinations and inspection. 

In giving my reasons in support of 
this belief, I wish it to be clearly 
understood that it is no purpose of 
this communication to associate 
conditions of ill-health in employ- 
ees with the process of manufact- 
uring cotton. Your industry, in this 


opinion against theirs were it not-@puntry, gives employment to ap- 


that from my own experience IT 
have become convinced that the 
medical supervision of employees 
is advisable and that it can be made 
an economical procedure,-of ad- 
vantage not only to the employer 
but to the employee as well. T am 
strengthened in my belief by the 
fact that the plan is now sucecss- 
fully carried out in certain lines of 
industry. 

That this phase in the relation 
between the employer and employee 
has been given thought by a for- 
mer president of yvour Association 
is shown in the. following quota- 
tion taken from the address of your 
President in September, 1912. who 
said at that time: “Another plan 
of work which is being suggested 
and carried into effect by some of 
the larger.corporatons is the system 
of resident nurses, the object being 
to put in each mill a competent 
woman who will watch closely the 
physical condition of the women 


proximately 500,000 persons and the 
natural occurence of disease among 


‘this number of people would be 


sufficient tause for you to employ 
methods of medical supervision 
without reference to any hazards 
the industry may or may not pos- 

Statistics on the causes of mor- 
tality among cotton operatives have 
been collected and published and 
have been used as a basis of crit- 
icism against you, but I eannot find 
that your Association or any other 
association of the textile industry 
in the country has so far concerned 
itself as to gather accurate infor- 
mation coneerning the vital statis- 
lics of that very important factor 
in your scheme of production, your 
employee. You have ample and care- 
fully collected data relating to other 
details of your business, but you 
have passed by a field which might 
well be cultivated with profit, and 
have left for others the colection of 


facts . concerning a subject with 
which through your own efforts 
and out of your own experence you 
could be fully and accurately in- 
formed. 

Neither is it my purpose te out- 
line or discuss in this paper any 
phase of the so-called wellfare 
movement directed toward the bet- 
terment of conditions under which 
persons labor and live. I wish solely 
to point out to you why you can 
interest yourselves in the health of 
your employees to your own ad- 
vantage and to the advantage of 
the people working for you. 

The delay im the recognition of 
ill-health and the eauses of ill- 
health among working people is due 
to several causes. Among these 
causes are: 

a. The lack of sufficient appreci- 
ation on the part of business men of 
the health of employees as a factor 
in industrial efficiency. 

b. The absence of a systematic 
supervision of the health of employ- 
ees while al work. 

e. A lack of knowedge on the 
part of employees concerning the 
maintenance of their health, and the 
prevention of disease. 

That the average manufacturer 
has failed, apparently, to consider 
the health of his employees a fac- 
tor in the efficiency of his business, 
is shown when the conditions pre- 
vailing in the average factory is 
considered. A manufacturer builds 
his mill with due regard to econo- 
my of space and places in it ma- 
chines designed to produce at the 
lowest possible cost the materials 
for which they are intended. That 
these machines may be kept at the 
highest point of efficiency a force 
of mechanics is maintained who 
quickly adjust any irregularity in 
their action that work may go on 
as far as possible without interrup- 
tion. For the work of the machine 
carefully selected material the pro- 
duct of other machines, is prepared, 
and then, when all is ready the ma- 
chine is useless unless there is 
someone at hand who is skilled in 
its use. And this some one must 
constantly watch the machine to 
see that it does its work properly 
and to remove the finished product. 
The employee in charge of the ma- 
chine must be alert and on the 
watch for broken ends of imper- 
fections correcting each fault as it 
comes to his notice when it is pos- 
sible for him to do so. | 

In other words the efficiency o 
any machine rests upon the effi- 
ciency of the person operateing it. 
You ean speed a machine to its lim- 
it, but the material passing through 
will suffer if the person in charge 
is careless or inattentive, and time 
will be lost even though the imper- 
fections in material may. later be 
removed or repaired. This careless- 
ness or inattention of the employee 
may be due to causes over which 
you can have no control and which 
no amount of work on your part 
could remove or anticipate. On the 
other hand, this carelessness or ap- 
parent inattention may be due to 
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causes which you can remedy when 
you have found their cause. 

Many instances have come within 
my personal notice in. which the 
need for the medical supervision of 
employees was made apparent. The 
following instance illustrates what 
might have been avoided had a sys- 
tem of medical supervision of em- 
ployees been in force in one cotton 
mill. In a certain mill where cotton 
cloth was made there worked at 
one time side by side three girls. 
These girls are now dead and the 
death certificate of each is signed 
“tuberculosis.” It appears that while 
two of the girls were in good health 
there came to work beside them a 
third who was not well and had a 
cough. but who was not so ill but 
that she could manage in some way 
to get through her day's work. This 
girl continued at her employment 
for some months and then left her 
work, dying from consumption 
shortly afterward. It was not long 


before the two girls who had work- 


ed beside her showed symtoms of 
the disease, and were eventually 
obliged to leave their work. Both 
these girls died of consumpton un- 
doubtedly contracted from the gir! 
who had the disease when she en- 
fered the mill. How many others 
there were who were also infected 
there is no way of knowing but it 
is not at all improbable that other 
persons were infected from this 
source. 

These three girls were at times 
they were obliged to leave’ their 
work, trained employees in a pro- 
cess requiring a considerable deft- 
ness of hand and quickness and ac- 
curacy of sight. To fill their places 
other employees had to be secured 
and taught to do the work. All this 
took time, and for the while the 
work at hand had to suffer until the 
new employees had become as pro- 
ficient in the work as those who had 
left becausé of sickness. I will not 
attempt to estimate the monetary 
loss to the mill or to the communi- 


ty because of the loss of these work- . 


ers. Those who have studied the 
monetary value of the worker in 
early adult life place this loss at a 
although wher these enter cur own 
experience they are by no means a 
negligible quantity. 

The fact that these girls died 
from a preventable disease may 
not concern you, but the faci that 
two of the girls developed the dis- 
high figure, and no account is taken 
of grief, suffering or family loss, 
ease in the mill and that through 
loss in efficiency and death the mill 
suffered a financial loss, must con- 
cern you, 

That the situation just described 
may present itself in any mill or 
factory, may be understood by giv- 
ing attention to the situatin rela- 
Live to tubercolosis in a state where 
registration statistics are available. 

In the ten vears, 1900-1909, about 
64.000 persons died from tuwhercu- 
losis in Massachusetts, and at the 
present time tuberculosis in all its 
forms causes about one-ninth of all 
the deaths in the state. The disease 
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prevails in young adults and seems 
to associate itself wilh those who 
have failed to recognize and adopt 
the better standards of living. 

It has been estimated that there 
are al present some 30,000 persons 
in Massachusetts ill with the dis- 
ease. 

Tuberculosis however by no 
means represents the only cause of 
iil health possible in employees. 
Other organic diseases and physical 
defects are rresent in the mill em- 
ployee as well as in the mass of peo- 
ple alt large and correspondingly 
affects his capacity for work. Physi- 
eal defects increase materially the 
hazards involved in any occupation. 
An epileptic in one of his seizures 
ic liable to fall imto moving ma- 
chinery; an employee with a her- 
nia may ageravate this affliction 
through strains in lifting. The em- 
ployee with disease of the heart is 
susceptible to heat, exposure or 
sudden exertion. Employees suffer- 
ing from varicose veins may devel- 
op varicose ulcers or infections 
through slight abrasions, and a 
deaf employee is particularly lia- 
ble to accident. Defects in cyesight 
or partial blindness may become 
total blindness from an accident to 
the good eye. Contageous diseases 
may spread from one employee to 
ahother. 

Another cause for the examination 
of employtes lies. in the situation 
now arising out of the Workmen's 
Compensation Laws. These laws 
have consicerably increased the val- 
ue of physical examinations because 
of the removal of the employee's 
responsibility for the accident, and 
the inclusion under the law of dis- 
eases both of an oevupational type 
and acute types that may develop 
from physical exposure duding em- 
p'ovment. in Massachusetts the In- 
dustrial] Accident Board has defined 
as a “personal injury,” “Any injury 
or damage or harm or disease which 
arises out and in the course of. the 
employment which causes incapa- 
city for work and takes from the 
employee his ability to earn wages.” 

This definition of “personal in- 
jury” has been upheld in a decision 
sent down by the Supreme Judicial 
Court in the case of Johnson vs 
London Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Ltd. In this case an em- 
ployee, seventy-two years of age, a 
paint grinder by occupation, be- 
came unable to withstand the in- 
fluence of poison due to lead con- 
stantly introduced into his system, 
the result leading to his inability 
to work. Here it was held by the 
court “Under the act ‘personal in- 
jury’ is not limited to injuries 
eaused by- external violence, physi- 
eal foree, or as the result of acci- 
dent in the sense in which that word 
is commonly used and understood 
but under the statute is to be given 
a much broader and more liberal 
meaging.” 

This decision is wide reaching in 
iis importance, for although in 
this instanee the injury arose from 
the effects of a mineral poison, it 
Was nevertheless the result. of the 
employee's occupation on his bodily 
health. 

Similar opinions have been hand- 
ed down by the Industrial Aceident 
Board of Massachusetts, some of 
which have been appealed to the Su- 
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preme Judicial Court, while others 
have been uncontested. 


In the case of Black vs. Travel- 
ers’ Insurance Company adjudicat- 
by a committee of arbitration, an 
employee in a furniture factory re- 
ceived an injury to his ankle which 
arose out of and in the course. of 
his employment. Some time later 
he became incapacitated for work. 
and three months from the time of 
his injury died of tubercular men- 
ingitis. It was held that the injury 
was a predisposing cause of the 
disease, and the widow was allow- 
ed compensation for a period of 
three hundred weeks at a rate of 
$8.25 per week. 

Two facts showing the import- 
ance of the medical examination 
of employees appear in this case. 
In the testimony before the com- 
mittee it was shown that some two 
vears before the date of the injury, 
the man had suffered from a con- 
dition generally associated with tu- 
herculosis. It was also shown that 
the injury. a fracture at the ankle, 
was neglected by the patient as he 
appeared not to recognize ils na- 
ture, and that for two weeks after 
the injury he continued at his work 
until compelled to quit because 
of pain. 

Under a proper system of exami- 
nation of employees such an occur- 
rence as that noted should have 
been prevented. The injury per- 
haps could not have been foreseen, 
hut had the man been a _ sufferer 
from tuberculosis his condition 
would have been known, and he 
would probably have been placed 
under suitable treatment outside 
the factory. With a competent phy- 
sictian at hand the injurv to Mis 
ankle would not have been unree- 
ognized for two weeks. 

For an injury to the ankle receiv- 
ed by a voung woman while. at 
work in a cotton mill, and which 
resulted in a tubercular affection, 
compensation for total tmeapacity 
for work has been awarded in a re- 
cent case settled by an arbitration 
board. This case was not further 
contested after the award was made. 

Compensation has been awarded 
by a committee of arbitration for 
pneumonia resulting from colds 
and exposure, arising out of and 
in the course of employment. 

In the case of Herrick vs. Em- 
plovers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration Lid. compensation was 
awarded because of the death of an 
employee from strangulated hernia 
following an injury arising out of 
and in the course of employment. 
In this case it appears that the em- 
plovee, a heavy man, had a fal! on 
December 18, and on January 2, 
had another fall. On January 26. 
the employee was treated for aetfte 
indigestion, and remained home for 
a week or ten days and then return- 
ed to his employment and worked 
for {wo weeks or more, calling a 
physician on February 1: who 
afterward found a hernia on Mareh 
3 or 4. In this instance had a sys- 
lem of medical examination been in 
foree in the factory in which the 
man was hurt, the injury which 
afterward resulted in his. death 
might have been discovered and 


suitable treatment given. 
In the case of Hurle vs American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Compa- 


pursement 


ny, compensation to the amount of 
$3,952 was awarded, because of,tota! 
incapacity for work caused by loss 
of vision. 

In this instance the employee's 
loss of vision was attributed to cer- 
tan noxious gases which caused de- 
generative changes in the optic 
nerve. 

Here again it would seem, an effi- 
cient system of medical inspection 
and examination would have: an- 
ticipated the loss of sight. 

In each of these cases quoted one 
question comes to mind,—What was 
the physical condition of the em- 
ployee before he became ill or was 
injured? 

Because of the interpretation 
which has been placed upon the 
meaning of “personal injury” if for 
no other reason, it would seem not 
only practicable but neccessary that 
an employer should know the state 
of health of each of his employees. 
An initial physical examination at 
the time of employment or periodic 
examinations during employment 
would undoubtedly serve to prevent 
certain diseases and various types 
of accidents by affording the em- 
ployer the warning of the em- 
ployee’s weakness. This proceedure 
would undoubtedly minimize acci- 
dent hazards, and where there ex- 
isted a latent disease condition 
would prevent the condition from 
becoming acute. 

Such an examination would also 
serve to prevent the infection of 
one employee by another. The lha- 
bility of the employer for such a 
type of injury is suggested in the 
ease of Hood vs. Maryland Casuality 
Company, 206 Mass. 223. This was 
the suit by an insured against the 
insurance company under a policy 
which was to insure the plaintiff 
against any accident suffered by an 
employee “in and during,, the oper- 
ation of the trade or business de- 
scribed in the policy. An employee 
contracted glanders while working 
in a stable which had been occupied 


by horses which had the glanders. 


He sued the present plaintiff and re- 
eovered; the plaintiff sought reim- 

under the policy. The 
court held that the accident came 
within the policy. 

This ease is cited because it has 
been recently been used in a brief 
submitted to the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board where claim was made 
that an employee had become af- 
flicted with a disease communicated 
from a fellow employee during em- 
ployee during employment. Because 
of the financial imabilitv of the 
plaintiff to collect proof of injury 
the case was not decided. The 
plaintiff in this case was al the time 
of his injury an employee in a cot- 
ton mill. 

The value of examinations as a 
means of detecting physical condi- 
Lions in employees that render them 
unusually susceptible to disease or 
industrial injuries, has been recog- 
nized in a general way for some 
years. In certain lines of employ- 
ment such as steam railways a com- 
plete physical examination of al) 
new employees responsible for train 
operation is now standard practice 
and this practice is gradually ex- 
lercing into other industries. Many 
‘large establishments which have as 
yet not taken up actual examina- 


pro- 
in ac- 


Lions of employees. have 
vided for the first care 
cident through hospital rooms 
or dispensaries in the factor- 
ies while other establishments 
have employed nurses in order to 
maintain a better standard of health 
among their female employees. 
Other large establishments have 
lakén up the physica) examination 
of applicants for employment and 
have provided for the periodical ex- 
service. In one establishment in 
Chicago, in which some 8,000 per- 
sons are employed, and in which 
for some time a careful system, of 
médical supervision has been ear- 
ried out, the standard of health and 
resultant efficiency among the em- 
ployees has been markedly increas- 
ed. The physician in charge: at 
this establishment states, “That 
work has raised the standard of 
health of our present working force 
iO a very high degree. In tuber- 
culosis alone we have reduced the 
number of tubercular cases occur- 
ing among our old employees over 
80 per cent as compared with five 
years ago. The employees look 
very kindly upon our efforts to safe- 
guard their health. Naturally, at 
first, they were a little dubious as 
bo the real reasons for this safe- 
guarding; but as their confidence 
in us has increased so also has the 
opportunity for helping them.” 

Representatives of other estab- 
lishments in which this plant of 
medical supervision is carried out 
have expressed themselves as sat- 
isfied that it is an economical pro- 
cedure. 


In a recent conversation with the 
management of a carporation em- 
ploying in this country some 65.000 
peopie, I was informed that al- 
though the company already pro- 
vided for the first aid treatnient of 
injured employees, it contemplated 
going still further and was about to 
carry into effect a system of medi- 
cal examination of employees for 
the reason that they felt such a 
procedure to be both practical and 
necessary. 

If any member or group of mem- 
bers of your Association should 
consider it practicable to establish 
a system of medical supervision the 
following results might be reason- 
ably looked for. 

a. The health of the working 
force of the factory would be pro- 
tected by the elimination of sources 
of infection. 

b. The physical deterioration of 
employees would be prevented by 
the early detection of disease and 
the immediate institution of meas- 
ures directed toward treatment. 

ce. Unnecessary financial loss to 
the employer should be prevented 
through the recognition of any slow 
growing reduction of the working 
power of employees through dis- 
ease, 

d. Persona! injuries should be 
prevented through a knowledge of 
an employee’s weakness to any haz- 
ard. 

e. A higher standard of the en- 
tire working force might be achiev- 
ed through a system of individual 
and general instruction having as its 
abject the increase of the resisting 
power of emplovees below erade 
and the preservation of health 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Weft Yarn Inspection 


F. H. Bishop before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


The struggle which is now taking 
place in Europe, and which is like- 
ly to result in a re-arrangement of 
the frontier lines on the European 
Continent, must inevitably have a 
stimulating effect upon the cotton 
industry of this country. We shall 
be called upon to supply to the 
world’s market the cloth and yarn 
wheh has in the past been purchas- 
ed from European Continental coun- 
tries. and should the struggle be 
protected to such an extent as to 
reduce production in the. Lanca- 
shire district in England, the cotton 
mills in this country must supply 
the finer cloths which have here- 
tofore been imported from that 
section. In meeting this demand 
the quality of production, as well as 
economy, should have careful con- 
sideration in order that the Increas- 
ed production of our mills may be 
maintained when we are again in 
active competition with foreign 
manufacturers. 


It is along this line that I desire 
to eall your attention to the desir- 
ability of inspecting weft yarn, eli- 
minating, as far as possble, the un- 
avoidable imperfections whch come 
through the preparatory processes 
~ eulminating al the spinning frame. 
For many years it has been the cus- 
tom among the mills producing the 
best qualities of cloth to inspect 
their warp yarn either by the use 
of eleaners on their winding ma- 
chines, or by the inspection of the 
yarn at the warper, and in some in- 
stances, the use of both operations. 


“ Within recent years the inspection 
of weft yarn has received consider- 
able attention, especially in Eng- 
land, where so large a proportion 
of the weft yarn is spun on mules. 
This tendency has been materially 
increased by the introduction of 
machines for rewinding weft yarn, 
inspecting it during the winding 
process, and af the same time very 
largely increasing the quantity of 
yvarn for delivery in the shuttle. 
Another thing that has contributed 
to the introduction of this process 
is the spinning of cop yarns in mills 
equipped wholly for this purpose, 
and the sale of the yarn to the 
weavers. The inspection of the 
yarn protects the spinners from 
eritics regarding imperfections 
due to the spinning process, such 
as lumps due to imperfect piecing 
of the roving, and soft places in the 
yarn which would not weave with- 
out breaking. As inspected yarn is 
wound in very compact form, there 
is practically no loss through the 
breaking down of the cops in ship- 
ment. The weavers readily pay an 
extra price for this inspected varn, 
both for the quality and for eeon- 
omy of use in the shuttle, as the 
weavers are able to produce a much 
greater quanttiy of cloth of super- 
ior quality, and with an added loom 
efficiency of from 5 per cent to 7 
per cent. The waste in weaving 
from the inspected yarn is practi- 
cally nil as against from 4 per cent 
to 7 per cent in weaving direet from 
cops. Under these conditions the 
ispection of weft yarn is heecom- 
ing a very important factor among 


the weavers in the Lancashire dis- 
trict. While the conditions are ma- 
terially different in this country, 
owing to a large percentage of weft 
yarn being spun on ring frames, and 
the fact that most of our mills are 
equipped for both spinning and 
weaving, the proposition is _ still 
worth serious consideration. 

The adoption of this process of 
inspection by yarn mills in this 
country equipped for ring spinning 
might be of great advantage in 
opening new markets, enabling them 
to supply weaving plants with both 
warp and weft yarn, it being evident 
that the weaving mills would bene- 
fit largely through that, and at the 
same time fully reeompense the 
yarn mills for the additional oper- 
ation. Should this practice become 
general, it might naturally lead to 
the establishment of mills devoted 
exclusively to weaving.—thus ob- 
taining the same benefits now en- 
joyed by the weaving mills abroad. 

In the regular sequence of oper- 
ations in the handling of yarn from 
spinning cops or bobbins for use in 
warps, or for other purposes than 
for weft, the inspecting can take 
place without additional handling, 
while the inspection of weft yarn 
cannot be accomplished excep! 
through the introduction of an addi- 
tional operation, and the lack of 
efficient mechanism for winding and 
inspecting the yarn at one opera- 
tion mechanically has in the past 
made the cost of inspection appar- 
entiy outweigh the advantages to 
be secured; the use of weft yarn 
direct from the spinning frame be- 
coming a confirmed habit for this 
reason alone. as if appears evident 
that where it is considered essen- 
tial to eliminate imperfectons from 
warp yarn, it should be equally de- 
sirable to improve the weft yarn to 
the same extent if possible. In the 
endeavor to maintain this habit, it 
has not been possible to obtain the 
economic efficiency of spinning 
frames, as a gauge for all numbers 
coarser than 40 must of necessity 
be controlled by the shuttle capac- 


itv, thus reducing the capacity of 


the spinning frame and affecting 
the quality of the yarn. It is obvious 
that in the spinning of coarse num- 
bers of weft yarn on 1 3-8-inch 
ring, there is not sufficient distance 
between the bobbin and ring to uni- 
formiy lay the twist in the yarn, 
and with the proper stretch, this de- 
fect being aggravated by the neces- 
sity of using a fillme wind on the 
bobbins. Where spindles are driven 
al proper speed in combination with 
{ 3-8-inch rings and with heavy 
travelers, the yarn halloons and 
whips so much as to impair the 
surface quality of the yarn, the 
heavy pull of the traveler also hav- 
ing a disturbing effect between the 
traveler and the rolls. 

In weaving cloth requiring weft 
varn of coarser numbers than 36 or 
40, the interior diameter of the shut- 
tle has heretofore governed the size 
of the ring used in spinning: the 
for the average shuttle of 4 4-9- 
inch inside measurement being 


generally spun on a 1 3-8-inch ring. 
while on the finer nembers the 
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Our Spinning Rings 
START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE FLANGE 


Sizings and Finishings 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


Soaps and Softeners 


A. KLIPSTEIN 


644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
Southern Office : Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 


FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


& COMPANY 


TEXTILE 


promptly. 


best possible shape. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. 
card clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 


We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 


SERVICE 


Skilled experts 


A stock of 


spinning ring or mule spindle has 
been adapted to best results in 
spinning without regard to shuttle 
carrying capacity; thus it is that of 
necessity a very coarse yarn is spun 
on a 1 3-8-inch ring, when it could 
be spun better and more economi- 
cally on a 2 {-2-inch ring, and on 
in shuttles that could carry readily 


300 per cent additional yarn. This 
lack of harmony between the spin- 
ning and weaving departments of a 
mill, together with a loss of loom 
efficiency and the attendant imper- 
fections and waste in weaving, is an 
the fine numbers pin cops are used 
important factor in considering the 
advantages of weft inspection. 
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PICKING MACHINERY AND CARDS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. L. 


Complete Cotton Equipment 
The Best Advice is Obtained from Specialists 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. 


SPOOLING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


Southern Oftice 


Independence Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


In mills where advantage can be 
secured by spinning to the number 
of the yarn, instead of to the shut- 


tle capacity, there is an increase of 
from 5 to 10 per cent spindle capac- 
ity, according to the number of the 
yarn, and a very substantial saving 
in the cost of bobbins. On quite a 
range of numbers the spinning bob- 
bins can be gauged to hold suffi- 
cient yarn for inspection and wind- 
ing, carrying about 100 per cent of 
the shuttle eapacity, and without 
knots except such as occur from 
taking out imperfections. The use 
of inspected yarn on bobbins con- 
taining 100 per cent more than when 
spun on bobbins for direct use adds 
at least 5 per cent to the loom effi- 
ciency. In weaving coarse counts 
from spinning bobins, a large por- 
tion of the time of the weaver is de- 
voted to the replenishment of shut- 
tles, and this proposition holds good 
up to No, 40 yarn. In regular mill 
practice on plain cloth, weavers 
can attend to 50 per cent more 
looms, and at the same time secure 
a 5 per cent added loom efficiency. 
This applies to the handling of plain 
looms, and not to those where the 
handling of the weft yarn is me- 
chanically performed. These econo- 
mies of operation more than cover 
the cost of inspection where they 
can be introduced, and are cited in 
Justification of the process of in- 
spection as one whereby the cloth 
mills weaving cotton cloth can im- 
prove their output without increas- 
se the operative expenses of the 
mill, 

In a paper read by Mr. J. R. Horne 
Lo the British Association of Mana- 


gers of Textile Work, the cleaning 
of yarn is taken up in detail, and 
many illustrations inserted regard- 


ing. the different methods in use 
for this purpose. He stated that he 
had found forty-eight different 
patent specifications covering vari- 
ous types of cleaners that have been 
issued since 1871, and that as far 
back as 1856 the process had been 
introduced into mills for the pur- 
pose of improving the quality of 
yarn. Most of the illustrations of 
cleaners in his paper are well- 
known in mill practice, and include 
several patented and manufactured 
in this country. The attention giv- 
en to this matter, as evidenced by 
the production of so many different 
*nethods of cleaning yarn, shows 
plainly that the object to be attain- 
ed warranted such action. Mr. 
Horne says, “Of course the clearing 
of yarns, although often combined 
with the process of winding or reel- 
ing, cannot be done without expense, 
as the production of a simple wind- 
ing machine without a clearing ar- 
rangement is greater than one with 
clearers. This is explained by the 
fact that lumps and knots al! pass 
on to the winding bobbin without 
any check whatever, whereas on a 
frame with clearers the yarn _ is 
checked or broken in its passage to 


the bobbin when these imperfec- 
tions get to the clearer, and this 
temporarily stops the production. 


Therefore, cleared yarns 
more expensive than 


must be 
uncleared.” 


The additional expense of inspect- 
ing warp yarn is incurred for the 
purpose of improving the quality, 
and no other economical result is 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WARPING AND BEAMING MACHINERY 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Northern Office 


obtained through the operation. As 
the winding of the yarn from spin- 
ning bobbins to spools for use in 
warping creels is a necessiiy, the 
application of yarn cleaners to the 
spoolers has not been considered an 
additional operation to be figured 
in eost, and the added expense has 
been included ‘in- the pay of oper- 
atives with lower production. The 
actual cost of inspection at the 
spooler averages about 25 per cent 
advance of labor cost, and the use 
of additional spooling machines 
through decreased spindle speed. 
When yarn is inspected at the warp- 
er, the expense of inspection is 
substantially greater, as the time 
and attention of the warper tender 
is confined to one machine as against 
three on the same warps with in- 
spection omitted. 

Whenever a change in any pro- 
cess of manufacture is proposed, 
with intent to reap some economic 
advantage. the eliminat'on of oper. 
ation is regarded generally as being 
desirable if not essential, and any 
improvement which increases the 
number of operations must be of so 
great advantage as to offset the ad- 
ditional detail involved in extra 
handling of work or material. Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons why 
the inspection and preparation of 
yarn for delivery from shuttles has 
not kept pace in this country with 
the great improvement made both in 
the spinning of yarns and of looms 
for weaving. The history of the 
past twenty vears in cotton manu- 
facture covers great improvements 
in preparatory machinery and in 
spinning machinery, especially in 


Marshall Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


ring spinning, which system today 
supplies so large a per cent of the 
welt yarn used in this country in 
the cotton industfy. Perhaps even 
greater advance has been made in 
the improvement of looms for in- 
creasing capacity, and the adapta- 
tion of warp stop motions for im- 
proving fabric. 

The economic advantages which 
would accrue from the system of 
wefl yarn inspection as installed in 
a new mill weaving yarn coarser 
than 40s, and spinning with rings 
adapted to the yarn, would rest up- 
on the following points: 


{. Inereased production of spin- 
ning spindles by 5 to 7 per cent. 

2. Saving of 50 per cent more or 
less on bobbins. 

3. Inerease of 100 per cent in 
shuttle capacity. 

4. Elimination of waste at the 
loom, 

®. Loom efficiency increased by 
®” per cent, weavers to handle 50 per 
cent more looms with 5 per eent 
gain. Thus a weaver handling 
twelve looms with inspected yarn, 
in place of eight with unirspected 
yarn, will secure an increase of 
12.6 per cent loom production. 

While results would vary in mills 
on different grades of cloth, the av- 
erage gain would cover expenses 
of inspection and repay investment 
in from three to five years in a mill 
running non-automatic looms. 

From the abovs it wii! be easy tc 
compare the relative advantages on 
looms constructed for automatic 
replenishing of weft in the shuttle, 
the quality of product in all cases 
being of primary importance. 
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Unprecedented Boom in Manufac- 
turing is Predicted. 


An unprecedented boom in almost 
every line of American manufacture 
—from oll products to steel and 
leather, from machinery of all kinds 
unmistakably 
foreshadowed by the avalanche of 
requests for samples and prices 
which, having its source in coun- 
tries throughout the world, is 
swooping down upon American 
manufacturers and exporters. 

At first merely hopeful for a new 
demand for their output as a result 
of the war in Europe, the manufac- 
turers say their expectations are 
more than realized, and that there 
is e@very indication that within a 
very short time every smokestack 
in the country will be pouring forth 
its thickest clouds, that every loom 
will be turning and that every ar- 
tisan and day laborer in the coun- 
try will be at work. 

Some of the exporters and manu- 
facturers’ agents with whom Herald 
reporters have talked, say they are 
a little hesitant about putting the 
ulmost faith in the signs of optim- 
ism which appear on all sides, but 
they add that they can really see 
nothing to prevent an almost mag- 
ical growth of American industries 
—a growth which will very likely 
retain its new proportions. : 

Several prominent industria 
agents say they prefer not to dis- 
cuss the situation for publication at 
this time, but declare thal they are 
preparing for a new era of business 
A few lines of manufacture may 
suffer, they assert. though three is 
no apparent reason, they add, why 
those industries which are bound to 
leap ahead should not employ all 
available labor. 

Promineut users of dye products 
say that they see no cause for alarm 
over the fact that hitherto almost 
all the dyes in the manufacture of 
silks and various textile products 
came from Germany, which coun- 
try is now shut off from the com- 
merce of the world. There is in 
the country now a supply sufficeint 
for several months, and by that 
time, it is believed, Americans will! 
have found a way to make their own 
products. Reports have been circu- 
lated that the Standard Oil Company 
is preparing to engage in the manu- 
facture of dyes. No statement could 
be obtained from Standard Oil offi- 
cials. 

Throughout the districts which 
are given over largely to exporters 
there is an activity such as has not 
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been seen before in many years. 
Great exporting houses in the 
Broad street and Exchange place 
sections are genuine hives of act- 
ivity. They are getling ready for a 
business boom that will far more 
than compensate for a few months 
of depression. 

Reports which reach the head- 
quarters of the National Association 
of Manufacturers in the Hudson 
Terminal buildings, show that the 
impetus to business foreshadowed 
there has its reflection throughout 
the country. Almost numberless 
are the queries concerning foreign 
trade and requests from foreign 
houses which have been received by 
the association headquarters. 

Worry on the part of some steel 
manufacturers lest the supply of 
manganese be shut off as a result 
of the war has’ been largely offset 
by the prospect of getting all the 
manganese needed in the manufac- 
ture of steel from Brazil. It is said 
that several establishments for melt- 
ing the ore will be constructed, and 
the orders to Brazilian mine owners. 
who control a very large supply. 
will be multiplied, 

“We seem to be in for a genuine 
boom in steel,” said J. A. Claussen, 
manager of the Rogers-Brown Com- 
pany, dealers in pig iron, steel prod- 
ucts, coke and coal. “No one can 
tell yet how far reaching our new 
business will be, but it would seem 
that it will be very large.”—New 
York Herald. 


Determining the Value of Starch 
| Pastes. 


Different sorts of starches are 
employed in the sizing of yarns and 
the finishing of fabrics, and their 
values depend upon the degree of 
viscosity of the starch. Numerous 
methods. for determining the value 
of a starch in this respect have been 
proposed, but the best should be 
that which determines the visco- 
sity in conditions approaching as 
near as possible ordinary working 
conditons. It has been proposed 
(‘Whewell) to. determine the resist- 
ance to support a given weight, ac- 
cording to the time iH takes this 
weight to force itself into the pasty 
mass. 

Another suggestion has been that 
a brass dise should be suspended by 
a thread in the paste for a period 
of twenty hours, the paste at the 
normal temperature, and then 
measuring the power required to 
pull out the disc. A few years ago 


Ermen proposed a method based on 
making a paste with a solution of 
caustic soda and determining the 
viscosity by the Redwood viscosi- 
meter. Unfortunately, however, 
none of these methods complies 
with the requirements: of ordinary 
working conditions in sizing or in 
finishing. 

In view of this state of affairs it 
is of interest to give details of a 
proposal recently made by a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Department 
of the United States. It is suggest- 
ed that the method responds the 
best to the needs of the special in- 
dustries we are referring to. The 
method consists in preparing solu- 
tions of the starches by boiling the 
starch in water for a predetermined 
period and then measuring the vis- 
cosity of the warm solution by 
means of the Scott viscosimeter. A 
portion of the starch to the amount 
of about 12 germs. is carefully weigh- 
ed out in a 600 e.cs, flask, 300 c. cs. 
of water are added, and the contents 
of the flask then heated slowly to 
the boiling point and boiled for 10 
minutes. In that way a 4 per cent 
solution is obtained. In the cup of 
the viscosimeter 200 c. es., of the 
solution are placed, and, without al- 
lowing the temperature to vary, 
the time is noted in which it takes 
50 c. es. to pass through. Then the 
relative value is obtained by com- 
paring with the time it takes for 50 
of the boiling water to pass 
through. Naturally, the viscosity 
varies, not only according to the na- 
ture of the particular starch, but, 
moreover, even for the same starch 
upon different factors—principally; 
the degree of maturity of the cereal, 
the way the starch has been manu- 
factured, and the method of drying 
it, which may have left a greater 
or less portion of moisture in it. 
Again, the time of boiling with 
water exercises a very great action, 
since the rate of the evaporation of 
the water varies accordingly It is 
a noteworthy fact, however, that 
rice starch does not change Hs yis- 
cosity by continuing the rate of 
evaporation. On the other hand, 
the viscosity of wheaten starch in- 
ereases regularly with the duration 
of boiling. Potato starch has a max- 
imum viscosity after a boiling of 
five minutes, then it diminishes rap- 
idiv; after ten minutes its viscos- 
itv is five times that of wheaten 
starch, and after 30 minutes it is 
much below that of wheaten starch 
boiled for the same period. 


Starch from vassava attains its 


Cs, 
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maximum viscosity at the moment 
the boiling point is reached, then it 
diminishes uniformly as the boiling 
is prolonged. A large number of 
special finishing preparations are 
composed mainiy of wheaten starch 
which has been treated with the ob- 
ject of diminishing its viscosity, for 
instance, by the action of soda, 
boric acid, or a small amount of 
borax. A too great 
alkali or of borax, however, actu- 
ally increases the viscosity.—Textile 
Colorist. 


The Health of the Employee. 
‘Continued on Page 5.) 
those below normal condition. 

The establishment of a system of 
medical examination and  super- 
vision in your factories presents no 
dfticulties not easily overcome, Any 
such plan, however, should be care- 
fully worked oul with reference to 
the needs of each establishment or 
groups of establishments, for sev- 
eral smal! factories in a community 
might combine in the work to good 
advantage. Too much should not 
be attempted at first, the change 
has been slow n coming and time 
should be taken to work out details 
carefully under the direction of a 
competent person. The work should 
result not only in a betterment of 
the health of the employee but also 
in a better understanding between 
the employee and his employer. The 
work should also pay in dollars and 
cents because an establishment in 
which the standard of health is high 
should command a better insurance 
risk than one in which the standard 
is poor or indifferent. I have had 
it stated to me by an official of one 
of the largest liability imsurance 
companies doing business in Massa- 
chusetts that there should be no 
expense connected with a. well 
thought out and carefully conduct- 
ed system of medical examination 
in any factory, because such a sys- 
tem would undoubtedly pay for it- 
self in the reduced cost of insur- 
ance given to such an establishment. 

The reason for the medical ex- 
aminations of employees as outlin- 
ed in this communication while ad- 
dressed to you as cotton manufac- 
turers have equal reference to con- 
dtions in any establishment in which 
people are gathered together under 
the faetory system. 


“Then you won't marry me?” 

“I wouldn't even be engaged to 
you at a summer resort.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Tops Reclothed. 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A New Contest. 


During the month of December we 
will run a contest for the best prac- 
tical article on “Preparation of 
Warps For Weaving.” 

This is an important subject and 
will cover spooling, warping, tye- 
ing-in, slashing and putting warps 
on looms. 

The contestants are to assume 
that the yarn is well spun and their 
articles are to cover all operations 
from the spinning frame until the 
warps are on the loom ready for 
weaving. 

All of our readers, whether sub- 
scribers or not, are invited to eon- 
tribute and all will have an equa! 
chance at the prizes which will be 
$10 for the best and $5.00 for the 
second best. 

On account of the comment that 
has been caused by the fact that 
another publication has never an- 
nounced the payment of the prizes 
offered in a contest run last Winter 
and Spring, we wish to say that our 
prizes are always paid promptly and 
at the close of every contest we 
have published letters from the 
prizé winners acknowledging receip' 
of the money awarded to them by 
the judges. 

The winners of these contests are 
decided by seven judges who art 
practical mill men selected by us at 
different points in the South. Each 
judge acts independently, for he 
does not know the names of the 
other judges and he has no way o 
knowing the identity of the writers 
as all of them write under assumed 
names, 

At the close of the contest we 
publish the vote of each judge and 
then after sending our check pub- 
lish a receipt from the prize winner 

Everybody has an equal chance in 
a Contest run by the Southern Tex- 


tile Bulletin and we pay out the 
money we offer as prizes. 


Osnaburg Answer to K. A. W. 
Editor: 

I have just noticed that K. A. W 
says the construction I gave for 7- 
OSLaburgs is wrong. 

It has been about two years since 
[ made any 7-oz. osnaburgs and the 
figures I gave are taken from my 
note book, which showed that I was 
making warp beams of 335 ends each 
and putting four of them on slasher 
making a total of 1340 ends of 7’s 
warp. 

I will check over my figures and 
advise next week whether or not I 
am wrong. 

In the meantime would like to 
have some of the others figure what 


reed would be used and how many 
ends will a warp contain for osna- 
burgs 30 inches wide and having 44 
ends per inch of No. 7's varn? What 
will be the weight per yard of wary; 
after 28 per cent sizing is added. 
Osnabureg. 


Answer to “North State.” 


Editor: 

I am very much interested in art- 
icle signed “North State” under cap- 
tion “Boiler Compound” in your edi- 
lion of September 24th, page Y, and 
l am quite sure that “North State” 
will be as much interested in know- 
ing. that the fight against scale has 
been stubbornly waged but scale has 
been the victor in nearly every in- 
stance. All of the ordinary preven- 
tives, such as pre-heating the feed 
water, chemical treatment of the 
water both inside and outside the 
boiler, filteration, and the introduc- 
tion of zinc into boijers are, at besf 
only partly successful. Such rem- 
edies do not remove all the sacle, 


while some of the chemical! treat- 
ments really do more harm than 
good. A boiler is one of the worst 


possible places in which to carry on 
chemical reaction where it nearly 
always causes more or less corrosion 
of the metal. 

The effect of scale in-a boiler or- 
dinarily is to reduce both its steam- 
generating capacity and its econ- 
omy, since scale is not a good con- 
ductor of heat and therefore dimin- 
ishes the transmission of heat 
through the boiler plates and tubes 
Seale is also highly dangerous, for 
whenever p accumulates to any 
great extent at a part of the shel! 
exposed to the flame or to very hot 
gases, it prevents the cooling action 
of the water from protecting the 
metal against the burning. The 
plates frequently become overheat- 
ed and weaken so as to “bag” crack 
and cause an explosion. 

Since nothing has been found to 
absolutely prevent the formation of 
scale, the only logical thing is to 
employ some means to easily and 
safely remove the scale that does 
form. The answer is a fine flake 
graphite. 

The action of graphite is not 
chemical; it does not dissolve the 
scale, nor does it attack the metal, 
as is often the case with strong com- 
pounds; neither is it affected by any 
acids in the water or by the hea! 
generated in the boiler. The par- 
ticles of graphite simply work into 
the minute cracks existing in the 
old. hard seale and gradually pene- 
trate between the scale and the 
metal. The scale thus loosened may 
be rapped on or removed otherwise 
without trouble. It must be un- 
derstood that if the scale is very 
hard and thick it may require as 
long as three or four months for the 
graphite to loosen it, but once re- 
moved, scale can never adhere firm- 
ly to the metal again as long as the 
graphite treatment is continued. 

Graphite also becomes thoroughly 
intermixed with new scale as it 
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forms, rendering it soft and crumb- 
ly. Im short, graphite makes boile: 
cleaning positive and easy. 

Its use— 

Minimizes the time and power lost 
while cleaning. 

Increases efficiency 
surfaces. 

Reduces fuel consumption. 

Minimizes repairs. 

Improves operation of feed pumps 
and water meter. 

Prolongs the life of boilers. 

The action of graphite is purely 
mechanical. It may be used in any 
feed water and in any type of boiler 
It will not evaporate or dissolve. Ii 
cannot cause “foaming,” nor under 
norma! conditions can it pass from 
the boiler with the steam and there- 
by render it unfit for industrial pur- 
poses. For this reason it finds spe- 
cial favor in ice plants, laundries 
breweries, cotton mills, etc. 

J. H. L. 


of heating 


“Wear Cotton Clothes Club.” 


The women of Abbeville county, 
S. C. have organized a club to be 
known as the “Wear-Cotton-Clothes 
Club.” the object. of the club being 
to inerease the demand for cotton 
goods, by using them whenever pos- 
sible. 

The following is a copy of the en- 
roliment pledge: 

“IT beheve that the present con- 
dition in the South caused by the 
war in Europe ealls for patriotism, 
co-operation and economy on the 
part of all the people and, whereas, 
it has been pointed out that the 
wearing of cotton clothes when 
possible, and using cotton eloth for 
household purposes tends toward 
economy as well as creates a de- 
mand for cotton products, therefore, 
as an act of patriotism and ¢o-op- 
eration I enroll my name for mem- 
bership in the Abbeville County 
“Wear-Cotton-Clothes Club.” 

The good results expected from 


the movement are: 

“4. To create a demand for cot- 
lon goods. 

“2. To bring the town and coun- 


iry women together in strong 
bond of common interest. 
“3. To stimulate a wholesome 


patriotism. 

“4. To encourage habits of econ- 
omy, which will ultimately relieve 
our men who are husbands and 
fathers, of some of the burdens of 
ithe extravagance caused by the 
trend of the times and fashions.” 


Big Towel Orders. 


Big orders for towels for the army 
of the Allies are known to have 
been received in New York recently, 
and are said to have amounted to 
1,000,000 towels. The Cannon Mills 
of Kannapolis, N. C.. are said to 
have taken a large portion of the 
total and are known to have shipped 
250 cases of towels to England last 
Saturday. 


Beach Cloths. 


Manufacturers of so-called “beach 
cloths” have met with remarkable 
success of goods of this sort. One 
mill, manufacturing under the tick- 
et “Palm-Beach”- cloths reports 
that sales so far this year will run 
over 10,000,000 yards on this partie- 
ular.cloth, and it is only just be- 
ginning to become popular in the 
East. The goods sell from 70 to 85 
cents a yard, and are being taken 
in large quantities at the present 
time by houses in large. New Eng- 
land cities, Philadelphia and New 
York. The American Woolen Co 
has met with marked success on its 
lines of beach cloths turned for 
spring 1915. Clothing manufactur- 
ers have placed heavy orders, since 
the goods were placed on sale, and 
the production is heing rapidly put 
under order.—New York Commer- 
cial. 


Names Wanted. 


We wish to get a more complete list of the superintendents and 


overseers. 
at your mill. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Please clip out this blank and mail it to us with the names 


Number of spindles 
(Give exact number). 


Number of looms 
(Give exact number). 


Superintendent 


Overseer of Carding 
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A Wild Statement. 


The most foolish argument we 
heard is that because cotton went tk 
20 cents after the civil war it mus! 
go to that figure after this war. 
After the civil war. cotton ad- 
vanced because the source of sup- 
ply was not eapable of normal 
yield, but after this war it will be 
several years before the foreign 
consumption can reach normal. 


Buyer and Seller. 


A very interesting ineident con- 
nected with the buy-a-bale move- 
ment occurred at Charlotte 
week, 

A check given for a bale of éotton 
at 10 cents per pound passed through 
a local bank and it was.noted that 
the seller of the cotton was a very 
prosperous farmer, estimated to be 
worth about $60,000, 

The man who had become a party 
lo the buy-a-bale movement and had 
paid the farmer 10 cents when the 
price on the street was 8 1-2 cents, 
was a clerk in a dry goods store a! 
per month. 

We admire his patriotism, but. it 
seems to us that he needed the $7.50 
bonus more than did the farmer. 


last 


The Competition of Jute. 


Last week we started a movement 
to have incorporated in the~ addi- 
tional revenue bill now before Con- 
gress, an increase of the tariff on 
burlap, with the idea of increasing 
the cost of burlap to the point that 
cotton goods would be cheaper and 
therefore be used by the bag manu- 
facturer. 

We showed that the imports of 
burlap for the year . ending June 
30th, 1914, was 496,000,000 pounds or 
approximately 1,200,000,000 yards 
and it required no argument to de- 
monstrate that this business divert- 
ed to cotton goods would put our 
Southern mills on full time opera- 
tion and by increasing the consump- 
tion of cotton would indirectly bene- 
fit the farmer. 

A number of Southern newspapers 
supported us in this movement but 
it has been noted that a number of 
others, particularly those close to 
the agricultural interests, did not 
put their influence behind the pro- 
position. 

The cause of their quietitude upon 
a matter of such importance is sup- 
posed to be the fact that it was 
proposed to increase the tariff up- 


on jute and also because i only 
would benefit the farmers only in- 
directly. 
Following upon 
movement has been one for 


the buy-a-baie 
use- 


cotion-bags, and the press bas been 


tilled with notices to the effect that 
this or that tirm in the future was 
iv use cotton bags instead of bags 


made of burlap. 
Ninety per cent of such = stale- 


ments are of what. is commonly 
called “bull” and are for the pur- 
pose of obtaining free advertising. 

The large users of bags are cor- 
porations handied by business Men 
and in spite of all the “bull” they 
are going to use burlap bags, jusi 
as long as they can purchase same 
cheaper than bags made of cotion 
goods. It. is the business and sensi- 
ble thing to do and while they are 
taking ‘he advantage of, the oppor- 
tunity for free advertising, they are 
not going to spend their stock- 
holders money for any philanth- 
ropy. 

Our proposition was to put. such 
an additional! tariut on burlap and 
jute as to advance it up to or above 
cotton goods and then as a matter 
of business cotton goods would be 
substituted. 

We do not care whether it was pu! 
on as an increase of tariff on im- 
ports or as a war tax on bags made 
of jute as all we are striving for 
is to foree the bag manufacturer 
to use coarse cotton goods in this 
emergency and we did not ask that 
it be continued longer than the war 
period. 

Jute bags are largely used for 
grain and cereals which have made 
enormous advances since the war 
began and can therefore well stand 
an additional tax. 


While the imports of burlap have 
been considerably curtailed since 
the beginning of the war and sever- 
al ships carrying burlap have been 
sunk, it is generally understood that 
with shipping conditions restored 
ample supplies will be obtained. 


The official forecast made by the 
Department of Agriculture of the 
British Indian Government places 
this years crop of jute at 10,500,- 
000 bales, or the largest on record 
and this crop of jute fibre is under 
present conditions allowed to come 
into direet competition with our 
cotton crop at a time when we are 
using every effort to sustain the 
weight of our surplus cotton. 


Under ordinary conditions we can 
stand this competition although we 
should not have to do so, but in an 
emergency of this kind it does seem 
to us a sensible and sane proposi- 
tion, to put such a tax either in the 
shape of an increase of tariff or a 
tax on bags made of burlap so if 
will be cheaper to use cotton goods 


wil cul oul the 
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In spite of all the “bull” the users 
of bags will buy the kind that are 
cheapest and if the Southern press 
free advertising 
they are giving such firms and get 
behind this movement they can be 
of real help both to the farmer and 
to the colton manufacturer for Con- 
gress will yield if the public senti- 
ment is aroused. 

The 496,000,000 pounds of burlap 
umported during the past year are 
equivalent in weight to 1,000,000 
baies of cotton or probably twice as 
much as the entire buy-a-baile 
movement will absorb. 

Why not demand that burlap and 
jute be removed from competition 
with cotton until the war is over? 


Additions to Roll of Honor. 


Last week we published a list of 
superintendents who had been with 


one mill as superintendent for ten 


years and since then have been ad- 
vised that we should have included 
J. H. Quinlan, who has been super- 
intendent of the Cedartown Cotton 
and Export Co. for almost 15 years 

The error was due to the fact 
that the Blue Book of 1904 did not 
give the name of the superintnden|! 
of that mill. If there any others 
who should be included we would 
appreciate the information, 

There ere some men, like M. E 
Garrison, superintendent of — the 
Gienwood Mills, who have seen 
more than ten years continuous ser- 
vice with one mill, first as overseer 
and later as superintendent who de- 
serve as much credit as if they had 
been superintendent during the ten 
years, but could not be meluded be- 
cause they had not been promoted 
Len years ago. 


New Foreign Attaches Are Named 


Washington, Sept. 26—Under the 
new law authorizing commercial at- 
laches of the United tSates at prin- 
eipal world capitals, Secretary Red- 
field today appointed the following: 

A. T. Harrington, of Ohio, to Tima 


Peru; A. H. Baldwin, former chief 


of the bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, to London; Dr. Al. 
bert Hale, now with the bureau of 
pan-American republics, to Buenos 
Aires; Edwin M. Thompson, of North 
Carolina, to Berlin; J. H. Arnold, 
former consul general at Hankow. 
to Pekin; Prof. Lincoln Hutehinson. 
of the University of California, to 
Kio Janeiro; C. W. A. Veditz of 
Pennsylvania, to Paris. Seven more 
are to be named later. 

The attaches will serve as the 
government's business diplomats 
abroad. 

Congress authorized $100,000 for 
their salaries and maintenance the 
first year. The attaches to Great 
Britain, Germany and France wil! 
each receive salaries of $5,000 a 
year. The remainder are divided 
into groups, each receiving $4,00( 
and $4,500. 
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A. Tatum is now overseer of 
twisting at the LaGrange (Ga.) Mills 


Frank Carter has accepted a posi- 
tion al Monroe, N. U. 


H. W. Bowen, of Pell City, Ala. 
has become second hand in weaving 
at Avondale, Ala. 


John Mahoney has :esigned as 
overseer of dyeing at the Stonewal! 
Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


D. T. Juy has become overseer of 
the cloth room at the Stonewal! 
(Miss.) Cotton Millis. 


W H. Kline has resigned the po- 
sition of president = of 
Yarn Mill, Yazoo City, Miss. 


William Warmack has been elect- 
ed president of the Yazoo Yarn Mill 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


E. W. Brawley is temporarily act- 
ing as secretary and treasurer of 
the Dixie Mill, Mooresville, N. C. 


F N. Howard has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Dixie 
Mill, Mooresville, N. 


Cc. W. Sides has returned to his 


former position as loom fixer at the: 


Locke Mill, Cenecord, N. C. 


James MeFalis has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Brookford 
Mill, Hickory, N. C. 


Db, M. Meyers has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Brown Mill, Con- 
eord, N. 


W.T. Tulley has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Pee Dee Mfg. 
Co. No. 14, Roekingham, N. C. 


B. F. Fairchild has accepted the 
position of master mechanic at Ha- 
mer, 


W. M. Pettigrew has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Pomon: 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


G. L. Baker has been transferred 
from second hand in weaving to a 
position in the office of the Wood- 
side Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 


T. B, MeEBentre has been promot- 
ed from loom fixer to second hand 
in weaving at the Mollohon Mills 
Mill, Newberry, S. C. 


the Yazoo N 


purchased 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Thomas L. Garner has resigned 
as Overseer of weaving at the Stone- 
wall (Miss.) Cotton Mills and will 
farm near that place. 


I. Spinks Hall has resigned his po- 
sition as section hand in the spin- 
ning room of the Laure! (Miss.) 
Cotton Mills, 


R. B. Hunt has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning and twisting at the 
LaGrange (Ga.) Mills, and moved to 
his farm. 


Weldon Bridges has resigned as 
overseer of carding and combing a! 
the Wiscassett Mill No. 4, Albemarle, 

» 


S. R. Power of Greer, 8. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer o! 
weaving at the Gaffney (8. C.) Mfg 
Co. 


R, D. Cole has been elected presi- 
dent of the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills to succeed the late P. B. Mur- 
phy. 


Thos, Kiutz, of Concord, N. C. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


J. B. Meacham, superintendent of 
the Buek Creek Cotton Mills, Silu- 
ria, Ala., was a Charlotte and Con- 
eord visitor last week. 


E. P. Lee of Dillon, 8. G. has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant su- 
perintendent of the Dillon Mill at 
Hamer, 8. C. 


J. A. Parson of Ellerbee, N. C., has 
accepted the posilion of overseer of 
weaving at Pee Dee Mills No. 1. 
Kockingham, N. C, 


C. A. Blackwelder, who recently 
resigned as master mechanic at the 
Cannon Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., has 
the controlling interes! 
in the Concord Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., of that city. 


W. E. Cheswell, who resigned last 
week as superintnedent of the 
Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has 
returned to his former position as 
Southern representative of the Ster- 
ling Ring Traveler Co., of Fall Riv- 
er, Mass. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


W. G. Broadfoot has resigned his 
position as New England salesman 
for the Saco-Lowell Shops to be- 
come superintendent of the Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 


Cherry L Emerson, connected 
with the Chariotie office of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co., is to be 
married on Nov. 1ith to Miss Sina 
White of Atlanta. 


—, —., Buchanan has resigned his 
position at the Eagle and Phenix 
Mill, Columbus, Ga. ,to become over- 
seer of weaving at the Stonewall 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills. 


Archie West has been transferr- 
ed from of overseer of short chain 
beaming to the position of designer 
at the Locke Cotton Mill, Concord, 
N. 


L. A. Trippe has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Gaffney (S. 
C.) Mig, Co. to become superintend- 
ent of the Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, 


George G. Boone has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Osage 
Mill, Bessemer City, N. C., and is 
now located at Kings Mountain, 
N. C. 


W. J. Culberson has resigned as 
second hand in weaving at the Mol- 
lollon Mills, Newberry, 8. C., to ac- 


‘cept a similar position in room No. 


1 of the Woodside Mills, Greenville, 
S. 
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Pickens Mill, 


Pickens, 8S. C. 
Jno. F, Abercrombie. .Superintend’t 
J. B. Holland...... .....Gloth Room 
O. ©. Wilson...... Master Mechanic 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, S. C. 


if 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


Payne Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga. 


Superintendent 
Spinner 
Jack Pyles......... Master Mechanic 


E. A. Smith Mfg. Co., 


Rhodhiss, N. C, 
Geo: A. Shea........ Superintenden| 
W. A. Armstrong .......... Carde! 
J. M. Kinkaid...... Master Mechanic 

imperial Cotton Mills, 

Eatonton, Ga. 
R. V. Matthews...... Superintendent 
W. W. Arthur...... Master Mechanic 


Glenola Cotton Mill, 


Eufaula, Ala. 


Thomas W. Harvey. .Superintendent 


Laweon...... Master Mechanic 


White Oak Mills, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


‘Thomas Gardner....Superintendent 


Carder 
Horace Pennington.......... Weaver 
Chas. Thigpen.......... Cloth Room 
Frank Graves..Beaming and Slash’g 
Dyeing 
Jno. M. Compbel!l..Master Mechanic 
Engineer 


Moderate in Cost 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


Cheap to Operate 


STUART W. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


Yields Big Returns 


NORTH CAROLINA 


— 
: 
a 


Shelby ville, 
Mills have placed an order with the 


Tenn.—The Sylvia 
saco-Lowell Shops for 
for an addition of 2,600 spindles. 
Spartanburg, S.  textils 
plants of Spartanburg county are 
assessed at $5,274,575 and will pay a 
lax of $96,807. 


Whitney, 8S. C-——The Whitney Mfg 
Co. are erecting a two-story addi- 
tion 104x109 which will accommo- 
date an equipment of 13,000 spindles 
Orders for the machinery have not 
been placed. 


Greenville, Texas.—A plan to or- 
ganize a company to build a cot- 
ton mill here is being promoted by 
W. N. Harrison, J. D. Middleton, G. 
M. Fortwood and others. They in- 
tend to capitalize at $150,000, 


High Point, N. C—The Pickett 
Cotton Mills have placed an order 
with Fred H. White of Charlotte for 
32 forty-inch Stafford looms. They 
will also install a small amount of 
additional spinning. 


Albemarle, N. C.—The Wiscassett 
Mill No. 1 was closed down a week 
so that machinists might have time 
for imstalling machinery in the new 
department. All of the mills of this 
place have been making full time 
lately. 


Hartsville, S. C.—It has been au- 
thoritatively announced that the 
Darlington and Hartsville cotton 
mills will not be elosed, however 
difficult the financial conditions may 
become, owing to the cotton situa- 
tion. 


Yazoo City, Miss—-The Yazoo Yarn 
Mills, which have been standing for 
some time on account of the unset- 
tied market conditions, have reor- 
ganized. and resumed operations 
with the following men in charge 
William Warmack, president, C. H 
Goodroe, general manager and su- 
perintendent, Mr. MeCall, formerly 
of Charlotte, N. C., agent and beok- 
keeper, 8. C. Cain, assistant super- 
intendent and carder. 


Huntsville, Ala—-The cotton mills 
of Madison County, and suburbs 
have paid their taxes to the state 
and county. The assessments, which 
are given in as follows, give a fair 
idea of the great capital-that is in- 
vested in this industry here. Dallas 
Manufacturing Co., $960,000; Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Co., $817,000: 
Lowe Manufacturing Co. $150,200: 
Huntsville Cotton Mills, $21,584: Ab- 
ingdon Millis, $10,000; West Hunts- 
ville Cotton Mills Co., $17,000. 


Newnan, Ga.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Newnan Cotton 
Mills this week, F. Cole, genera! 
manager of the R. D. Cole Manufac. 
turing Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the corporation, succeeding 
the late Peter B. Murphey, whose 
death occurred a week ago. Judge 
R. W. Freeman was élected vice- 
president, and Roy N. Cole was chos- 


machinery’ 


en Lo fill a vacancy on the board of 
directors. 


The Newnan Cotton Mills is a 
million dollar corporation. Fully 
90 per cent of the stock is owned 


by local people. 


LaGrange, Ga.—C, VY. Truitt, who 
is one of the leaders in the organ- 
ization of the new half million dol- 
lar cotton mill for LaGrange re- 
ported last week, stated Wednes- 
day that subseriptions are coming 
in at a rapid rate and already have 
reached a mark which makes the 
enterprise an assured fact. A grati- 
fying feature is that at least four- 
fifths of the ownership im the new 
mill, and possibly larger, will be 
centered among our home people 
In line with the policy followed in 
building the other mills, preference 
will be given to subscribers of La- 
Grange and Troup county in allot- 
ments of the stock . 


Cedartown, Ga.—It was feared 
feared here that the war would stop 
the building of our new Peerless 
Cotton Mills, and it has delayed it 
somewhat. 

All arrangements have now been 
made, however, and the plant will 
be in operation by Jan. Ist. 

An advantageous contract has 
been made with yarn agents for sell- 
ing the output of the mill, and most 
of the machinery is made and crat- 
ed to be sent here. The architect 
will be here next week to complete 
the plans for enlarging the Jose- 
phine Mills, and the work of con- 
struction will then be rapidly push- 
ed. 


Summerville, Ga.—The Summer- 
ville Gotton Mills held the annua! 
meeting of the stockholders and di- 


reetors here on the 23rd inst. The 
statement of the Treasurer was 


very gratifying indeed to the stock- 
holders and all the friends of the 
institution. It showed a handsome 
gain for the year and the usual! 
eight per cent dividend was declar- 
ed. 

The following officers and direc- 
tors were electd for the ensuing 
year: Jno. D. Taylor, president and 
treasurer; B. H. Edmondson, vice- 
president; E. N. Martin, secretary. 
Directors: John D. Taylor, E. W. 
Sturdivant, T. M. Ballenger, J. R. 
Henderson, J. C. Hutchens, C. A. Ly- 
erly, G. N. Henson, R. B. Davenport, 
A. S. Hinton, W. H. Penn, C. Ter- 
une, and R. A. MeWhorter. 


Columbia, S. C.-Each of the six- 
teen cotton mills in this state of 
the Parker Mills Company, operat- 
ing 550,000 spindles, have resumed 
full time operation and two of them 
are working 46,000 spindles day and 
night in the effort to fill urgent or- 
ders. The average monthly con- 
sumption of these mills is between 
5.000 and 6,000 bales, and employ- 
ment is given about 5,000 operatives 

The remarkable improvement last 
week in the demand for cotton goods 
from domestic, South American and 
European sources resulted in enor- 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


mous orders being received by the 
Parker mills and President Lewis 
W. Parker instructed from New 
York the resumption of operation 
of his mills, which have been sus- 
pended or working on reduced time 
for several weeks. 


Baltimore, Md.—-The bondholders 
committee has adopted a plan fo) 
the reorganization of the Mount 
Vernon Woodberry Cotton Duck Co 
The foilowing is a condensed state- 
ment of ils important provisions: 

A new company to be organized to 
issue securities for exchange for the 
securities of the Mount Vernon Co 
and to acquire the property of th 
Mount Vernon Co. 

Capitalization of the new company 


to be as follows: 


Preferred stock, 7 per cent cumu- 
lative, preferred as to dividends and 
principal, dividends to be payable 
semi-annually, and to accumulate 
commencing Jan. 1, 1915, par value 
$8,000,000, common stock, par value 
$5,600,000 and such other securitie: 
Lo carry cul the plan, provide work- 
ing capital and for other corporate 
purposes of the new company as the 
committee may determine. 

In order to maintain control by the 
first mortgage bondholders, the pre- 
ferred and common stock received 
by the committee is to be decided 
under a voting trust, defined by the 
committee. 

The above securities are to be 
used and disposed of as follows: In 
exchange for $8,000,000. first mort- 
gage bonds (with March 14, 1914, and 
subsequent coupons attached) de- 
posited with the committee, pre- 
ferred stock (not exceeding) par 
value $5,600,000; common stock (not 
exceeding) par value $2,600,000; to- 
tal, $8,200,000. 

That is to say each bond, principal 
amount, $1,000 will receive; Preferr- 
ed stock 7 per cent cumulative 70 
per cent, par value $700, and com- 
mon stock 32 1-2 per cent, par value 
$325; total, $1,035. 

To acquire the securities, rights 
and claims of the J. Spencer Turner 
Co. and the International Cotton 
Mills and to carry out a settlement 
of certain controversies with those 
companies: Preferred stock, par 
value, $6,500,000 and common stock 
par value, $2,000,000. 

To provide the cash necessary to 
earry out the plan and for working 
capital and for other corporate pur- 
poses of the new company: Pre- 
ferred stock, par value, $1,570,000: 
eommon stock, par value, $1,000,000 
together with any balance of the 
stock not used for above purposes. 

The settlement with the J. Spen- 
cer Turner Co. and the Internation- 
al Cotton Mills discharges and set- 
tles: Claims contended to have pri- 
ority over bonds $1,812,995; J. Spen- 
cer Turner Co., claim for advances 
$1,772,422: income bonds, $5,758,000; 
stock $9,487,300; total, $18,830,717. 

The.settlement effects a reduction 
in capitalization of $16,180,717 and 
places the property in the hands of 
mortgage bondholders without any 
priorities against it. 
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Greenville, S, C.—One very effect- 
ive way in Which the people can 
contribute something toward the 
solution of present conditions in the 
South, is to purchase goods manu- 
factured in the South, says. the 
Greenville News. Here in Green- 
ville people can buy a great many 
articles which are the product of 
manufacturing plants of this sec- 
tion. An illustration may serve to 
show how loca! people can do some- 
thing toward creating a demand for 
cotton mill goods, and this in turn 
will make a demand for raw cotton. 


The Fountain Inn Manufacturing 
company makes a cotton damask 
cloth which is durable and attrac- 
tive. This cloth is made up into 
table cloths, or other articles of sim- 
ilar nature, and is a very satisfac- 
tory substitute for linen. It does 
not shed lint, in appearance is at- 
tractive in wearing qualities almost 
unexeelled. This cloth is made in 
various sizes, styles and weights, and 
is becoming very popular. A recent 
discovery in the method of finishing 
these cloths by singeing and mer- 
cerizing. prevents their shedding of 
lint, and they look as -well after 
laundering as when first finished. 


If the people make a practice of 
using these goods, and others man- 
ufactured here in the South, they 
will do that which works to the ben- 
efit of all. The cloth is as good as 
linen, and costs but half as much 
so will save money to the purchaser, 
and as pointed out above its wide- 
spread purchase will create a de- 
mand on the mills, and then on the 
farmers for their cotton. 

The following editorial taken from 
the December issue of the United 
States Trade Reports, concerning 
the manufacture of damasks by the 
Fountain Inn Manufacturing com- 
pany, will be read with interest 
here: 

“In these days of flerce competi- 
tion the temptation to sacrifice ex- 
cellence in quality, m order to pro- 
duce a cheaper article, is beginning 
to cause wide-spread complaints on 
account of the inferior quality of 
goods, and especially of cotton da- 
masks, now being put upon the mar- 
ket. In fact, such complaints be- 
came so numerous that we decided 
to make a thorough examination in- 
to manufacturer’s methods, employ- 
ing such means that would enable 
us to furnish the trade with infor- 
mation that could be relied upon. 

“During the course of these exam- 
inations, we have come into posses- 
sion of a mass of facts in reference 
to certain deception employed in 
this awful rush to make “ a cheaper 
damask,’ which we are not. vet 
ready to make public. but which 
justifies us in saying ‘that after 
learning so many whose goods do 
not come up to what is claimed for 
them it is a rare pleasure to find - 
manufacturer who still chngs to 
the old fasioned belief that hones 
goods and satisfied customers pay 
best and last longest.” Among the 
latter class we have found in the 
Fountain Inn Manufacturing com- 
pany, Fountain Inn, 8. C., a corpor- 
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alion whose policy and practice i: 
so thoroughly founded upon these 
principles, and who, in consequence, 
are turning out goods of such’ rea 
merit, that we feel obliged to -make 
a departure -from our usual! 
tom in order to give a well deserv- 
ed, special mention to their pro- 
ducts, wnoich are made from very 
carefully selected higu-grade cot- 
ton. From ecard room to cloth 
room, their wunvarying rule is 
‘Never sacrifice quality for quanti- 
ty, and result is that their gbdods, 
after being mercerized and finished 
have upon them that slamp of ex- 
cellence, which has been the means 
of forcing this mill’s produce upon 
the attention of the trade, and which 
invariably ealls for repeat orders. 

“This mill has been making for 
sometime, three styles of damasks 
as follows: 

“Dresden, Brunswick and Roena, 
all of which are made in a pleasing 
assortment of patterns. 

“They have also very recently 
equipped themselves for making 
End Border Covers of three sizes, 
which bid fair to surpass, if not in 
quality, at least in beauty of design 
anything which they have hereto- 
fore put. upon the market. 

“If more mills followed this one’s 
example, there would be’ less heard 
of that trade ‘bug-a-boo’ over-pro- 
duction, and greater confidence 
would exist between buyer and sell- 
er, and better tdae conditions would 
prevail,” 


Receivership For Two Cotton Mills 


Charleston, 8. C-—George Lombard 
of Augusta, Ga. and George E. 
Spofferd, of Bath. S. C.. were Sat- 
urday appointed temporary receiv- 
ers of the Langley Manufacturing 
Company of Langley, 8. C., and the 
Seminole Manufacturing Company 
of Bath, S. C. cotton milling con- 
cerns, by Judge Henry A. M. Smith 
of the United States district cour! 
here, The application for appoint- 
ment of receivers was contained in 
a petition filed by W. H. Langley & 
Go., capitalists, of Augusta, Me., the 
plaintiffs charging the two concerns 
are indebted to them $1,600,000 
Judge Smith set the hearing on the 
application to make the receiver- 
ship permanent for October 6th. No 
statement of the assets or liabilities 
of the affected companies was 
available at present. 

Until several months ago the chai 
of mills was operated under one 
general head. At that time the 
president resigned and the man- 
agement of the mills was put in the 
hands of a board from the director- 
ate, with Mr. Spofford as superin- 
tendent. 

It is understood that lately the 
mills have not been making money 
and that the petition for receiver- 
ship does not eome entirely in the 
nature of a surprise in Augusta. 
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Keeping the Textile 
Plant Young 


is a problem—the problem that taxes the best in any 
manager—leads directors to seek the best managers. 
Its final test is 
machinery. 


effiiciency—in the man and 
THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


was designed on the idea of plain, old-fashioned 
efficiency. Something that would keep young a 
long time; something that would do the work and 
give busy managers time to think of other problems. 


We want to talk to you on these Mnes—and these 
only. 


THE G M. PARKS CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. COTHRAN, Manager. 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 


Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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4 W. Lanford and W. B. Harrison 
Arrested on Embezzlement 
Charge. 


On a warrant charging him with 
the embezzlement of $3,500 while 
president of the Dillon Cotton Mills, 
Dillon, S. C.. J. W. Lanford was ar- 
rested jast Friday at the Norwood 
National Bank, Greenville, 8. C., 
where he has been employed for 
some time past as book-keeper. W. 
B. Harrison of this city, who was 
employed as secretary at the Dillon 
Mills during Lanford’s administra- 
tion as president, was apprehended 
or. a similar charge. He at once be- 
gan arrangements to secure bond. 

Sheriff S. V. Lane, of Dillon, ac- 
companied by Sheriff Hendrix 
Rector, arrested Lanford while he 
was at work at the bank. He was 
carried before Magistrate Stradley 
where he was released on bond in 
the sum of $4,000, signed by J. W. 
Norwood, president of the Norwood 
National Bank. Surety was obtain- 
ed for Lanford’s appearance at the 
Dillon court of general sessions, 

The warrants were instigated by 
the Dillon Cotton Mills and sworn 
before Magistrate L. B. Taselden of 
Dillon county. The warrant for 
Harrison alleges that “at different 
times during the vears of 1913 and 
1914, W. B. Harrison did while act- 
ing in the capacity of Secretary of 
the Dillon Cotton Mills convert 
monies to the amount of $3,500, be- 
longing to said mills, to his own use, 
which monies were intrusted to his 
care and keeping while acting in the 
said capacity of secretary of said 
mills against the form and effect of 
section 534 of the code 192 of the 
laws of the state of South Carolina 
and against the peace and dignity of 
the state, and that the deponent 
with W. D. Martin are witnesses for 
the state. 

Harrison was arrested 
Sheriff Rector. He was apprehend- 
ed at his home. In the custody of 
officials he was taken to the court 
house, where he is maging an effort 
to arrange for his release on bond 


later by 


Dillion Mills Company Placed = in 
Receivers Hands. 


The Dillon Mills Company, with 
two mills at Dillon, 8. C., and one 
at Hamer, 8. C., and with a total of 
40,000 spindies on 20s to 30s hosiery 
and hard yarns, have been placed in 
the hands of J. B Gibson of Dillon 
as receiver. 

It has been known for some time 
that these mills were in financial! 
difficulties and this action did not 
come as a surprise. The capital 
stock of the Dillon Mills Company 
was $750,000. Liabilities are not sta- 
ed but are known to be large. The 
two mills at Dillon will be continu- 
ed in operation for the present, at 
least. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representottve, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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New York.—More business for the 
export trade developed in the cotton 
’ goods markel last week and the cot- 
ton goods men are becoming more 
hopeful of being able Ww sell larger 
quantities than the normal. There 
have been some inquiries for duck 
and also some sales for goods to 
take the place of those made in 
England and elsewhere for army 
purposes. The army auck end of 
the market is now stronger than any 
line of cotton duck. 


The business for the week was of 
fair volume with additional de- 
mands for retailers for fall goods 
Most of the goods taken were fo: 
immediate and nearby needs. The 
tendency to restrict forward buying 
is becoming more pronounced ac- 
cording to sellers in the market 
here. Jobbers in the market state 
that they have been informed by 
retai| buyers that they are instruci- 
ed to go very siow in buying goods 
for future needs. 

Generally, the cotton goods mar- 
kel as a whole continues to be ver) 
irregular. There has been some 
further weakening in the marke! 
for wide print cloths and a stren- 
gthening in some fancy goods lines 
The gingham markets are said to be 
firmer because of the unwillingness 
of some mills to accept orders ex- 
cept as a result of the dyestufl sil- 
uation Cloth markets are generally 
quiet. Mills are refusing to accep! 
reductions for specialilies and di 
not want contraets beyond the lfirs' 
-Of the year. Some mills will accep 
contracts, but buyers are not oper- 
aling in a large way. 

Prices on gray goods, including 
print cloths, twills, sateens and 
drills are lower than they were a 
week ago. Standard primt cloths 
declined during the last week from 
an eighth to a quarter of a cent a 
yard. Drills and sheetings are aiso 
lower, slowing a similar decline. 

Sellers of cotton goods showed 
lively interest in the report last 
week that one house had an order 
from a foreign country for 5,000,000 
yards of domet flannel to be made 
into flannel shirts. Another report 
stated that 3,000,000 more yards of 
cotton flannel were wanted by the 
same source as the first order, but 
these reports could not be verified 


Last week was one of moderate 
trading in the Fall River print cloth 
market and it was estimated tha! 
the total sales were from 90,000 to 
100,000 pieces. Prices continued a! 
about the same level of those of the 
previous week. In print cloths 
sales were confined largely to wide 
and medium width styles. A feature 
of the week was the placing of two 
large orders for 36-inch odd count 
gauze and bandages and 27-inch bag 
styles, the former to be shipped tc 
the war zone. The sale of the band- 
ages and gauze goods as the. first 
direct benefit from the war to show 
here. These goods brought a price 
which allowed a better margin of 
profit than can be made on print 
cloths under the present quotations 
Prices on cotton goods were quot- 


ed in New York last week as 


Print cloth, 28-in std.. 3 3-8 7 
28-inch, 64x60s .. .. 3 1-4 ~— 
4-yard, 80x80s .. .. 57-8 6 


Gray goods, 39-inch, 
6Bx72s .. .. 

38 1-2-inch, 64x64s. 
Brown drills, std.. 
Sheetings, Sou., sid... 

48x48s .. 

4-yard, 56x60s . 

4i~yard, 48x48s .. .. 

4 1~2-yard, 44x44s .. 

o-yard, 48x52s .. .. 
Denims, 9-ounce .. ..13 
Stark, 8 1-2- oz., duck 1% 
Hartford, 11-02z., 40-in. 

Ticking, 8-ounce .. ..13 


to 


me CS OT 


Standard, fancy print 5 1-4 
61-4 — 


Standard, ginghams.. 
Fine dress ginghams.. ¥ 
Kid finished cambrics 4 


do de 


.16 1-2 


TO 


Hesters Weekly Cotton Statement. 


In thousivnds bales 


In sight for week.. .. .. 

In sight same seven days 

In sight for the month 

In sight same date last vear 

In sight. for season .. .. 

In sight same date last year 

Port receipts for season . 

Port receipts same date 
last year .. 

Overland t mills and Can- 
ada for season .. 

Overland same date last yr 

Southern mill takings for 
season .. . 

Southern same date last y Ss 
Interior stocks in excess of 
August 1. 

Interior last. VORP 
Foreign exports for week... 
Foreign same seven days 
last year .. . 
Foreign for season ge 
Foreign same date last yr 


‘Northern spinners’ takings 


and Canada for week .. 
Northern same seven davs 
Northern for season | ee” 
Northern to same date last 
Northern for season oe 
Northern to same date last 
year . 


193 


451 
216 
1,251 
983 
1.677 
288 


213 


Statement of spinners’ takings of 
American cotton throughout the 


world. 
Total since August 1 .. 
Same date last year .. .. 


"512 
1,398 


Statement of world’s visible sup- 


ply: 
Total visible this week .. 
Total same date last year 
Of this the total American 
this week .. .. 
Of this the total American 
last year .. . 
All other kinds this week. 
All other kinds last year. 
Visible in the United States 
this week . 
Visible this date ‘last year 
Visible in other countries 
this week .. 


Visible this date last vear.. 


“Aporoximerely. 


2,916,816 
2,494,794 


741,646 


. 1,603,794 
£175,170 


891 


552 
663 


2 365 
{ 832 
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|RIBBED RING! 
mae THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


WE MAKE THE BEST 
TRAVELERS 


Description 


Southern Representative] 
MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr. 
Box 126, Greenville, 8. C. 


Spinning 
and Twisting 


AMOSIM. BOWEN, Treas. 
Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


§05-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 


67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers—— 


CASTOR OIL, SOLUBLE OIL, BLEACHING OIL, TURKEY 
RED OIL, SNOWFLAKE, SOLUBLE GREASE 
FLAXHORN, ALPHA SODA, OLEINE 
B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE, SOLUBLE WAX 
BLEACHERS BLUES 


Works and Office Atlantic, Mass. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—Prices were ad- 
vanced in the yarn market and sales 
were curtailed. Spinners were ask- 
ing advanced prices over the marke! 


here. Weaving yarns 


and 3 eents. The knitting yarns 


carded, did not rise as noticeably as -; 


weaving yarns. Collections continu. 
ed slow last week and in spots de- 
liveries are being held up for e 
time. There were some sales of 25,- 
006 to 200,000 pounds for future de- 
livery. 

Manufacturers of underwear ar 
not getting much new business 
though some is coming in in smal! 
lots. One underwear man said that 
until the financial situation became 
settled he did not expect much bus- 
iness, but looked for a boom when 
market conditions became norma’ 
again, as there is no stock of finish- 


ed goods available. 7 
The hosiery trade is zenerally 
dull, with only a little new business 


coming in. The advance in prices 
by many spinners of carded knitting 
yarns tended to check buying 


There were many inquiries in the . 
market, but these did not result in : 


much actual business, as buyers 
would not pay the prices asked. 


There was some variation in 
prices, coarse numbers of Southern 
frame spun earded cones sold on 
the basis of 17 cents for 10s for 25,- 
000 and 40,000 pounds, under special! 
conditions, and 125,000 pounds sold 
for 15 3-4 cents on the basis of ifs 
for coarse numbers. Other sales 
were made at 16, 16 1-4 and 16 1-2? 
cents for future deliveries. Sales 
of 30s cones were made for 21 cents 
Spinners are quoting 24s cones af 
20 14-2 cents, but varns from the 


same mills were sold at 18 3-4 cents § 


for prompt delivery and from that 
up to 20 cents for smal! quantifies 

The advances in the prices of 
carded yarns did not affect combed 
yarns, and the prices on single 
combed yarns, and the prices on 
single combed peeler on cones is 
low. There is not much demand for 
two-ply cones. The sales last week 
were for small quantities for promp’ 
deliveries, and prices varied. Sales 
of 40-2 were made for 37 and 39 


cents, 50-2 sold for 42 to 44 cente . 


and 60-2 sold for 47 to 50 cents 
Sales of single yarns, Southern 
frame spun peeler cones for 23 and 
23 1-2 cents. Sales of 12s, 14s and 
{6s Southern frame spun cones 
were made on the basis of 21 cents 
for 10s, 


Southern Single Skeins. 


which had 
been reduced in prices advanced 2 - 
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Charlotte, N. 


C. 


BROKERS 


Bank Stocks 


Bid Asked 


164 


~~ N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
i9 1-2—20 Southern Mill Stocks. 
Abbeville, com .. 8 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Aragon .. .. ..~ 49 
Skeins. American hieninn com 150 
— 
8-3-4 hard twist...... 1-2 
4 hard twist Anderson Mill . 
Southern Single Warps. Arcadia, S. C., pfd . 94 
16 4-247 Cabarrus .. .. .. 120 
248 1s - Chadwick-Hoskins, com.. ... 
Cliffside .. .. .. .. ... 190 
Columbus Mfg... .. 
Southern Two-Ply Warps Dixie Cotton Mill: See 
Dakota .. .. 125 
Gaffney Mfg.Co........ 57 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cone. 
Gray Mfg. Co.. 125 
16 —#§ 1-2 Highland Park 900 
16 1-2—17 Highland Park, 102 
19 1-2— Loray, com. 10 
Marlboro Cotton ‘Mill... 50 
Two-Ply Carded Peeler in Skeins. Majestic ...... . 
30 Parker Mills, guaranteed 87% 
37 —29 Patterson .. . 129 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins Mig. Co. 
Salisbury . 
29 —29 1-2 Steele Cotton Mill.. 
if —45 Vance Mills .. ........ 407 


Washington Mills . 


15 
Washington Mills, pfd .. ... 100 
Woodlawn .. .. 121 126 
Woodside Mills Co., guar. 
Woodside, pfd.... .. 
Williamston, com.. .... ... 100 
Williamston, pfd.. .. .. ... 
Young-Hartselil........ 90 


Much Burlap Went Down With the 
S. Diplomat. 


Confirmation of the sinking of the 
British freighter Diplomat by the 
German cruiser Emden was receiv- 
ed last week by burlap factors who 
had goods abroad this vessel. The 
destruction of this steamer, which 
occurred in the Bay of Bengal, is 
particularly interesting to the trade 
at this time because it is estimated 
that she carried between 20,000,000 
and 25,000,000 yards of burlap for 
New Orleans. 


A cablegram confirming the sink- 
ing of the Inlus in the Bay of Ben- 
gal was also received. This vesse! 
had a good sized cargo of bags in- 
tended for the Cuban sugar trade 
Indian waters were evidently con- 
sidered unsafe by the British Gov- 
ernment for the time being because 
the steamer Kabinga. which sailed 
on the 10th instant, was ordered 
back to Caleutta. At the end of las! 
week she was reported to be at her 
dock. 

The shipment of burlap from (Cal- 
ecutta to East Coast ports of the 
United States during the month of 
August were reported to he 13,000.. 
000 vards, an amount great!v helow 
the quantity used monthly in this 
country. The fact that the Kabinga 
was turned back will reduce the 
size of the August shipments ma- 
terially because this steamer con- 
fained a good amount of Augus! 
goods, although she cleared on the 
10th of September. The shortage of 
burlap supplies in this eountrv 
must, perforce, continue to be very 
marked until such Augutt steamers 
as the Citv of Durham and the 
Kafue get here from Calcutta.—-New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


Don’t Be a Loafer. 


Play or work, but do not remain 
idle. Get something out of every 
hour. Laziness makes you unhap- 
py. Every habit is a matter of cul- 
tivation. Overwork may tire your 
nervous system but idjeness will en- 
lirely destroy both the mind and 
body. Let a person enter into his 
duties half-hearted and it is only 
a question of time to measure his 
finish. A person should learn to 
play something that thrills,. that 
captivates and that arouses latent 
energies. All successful men have 
learned that the time must be em- 
ployed. Drifting is dangerous and 
if is always accomplished by going 
down stream. Take a mental inven- 
tory. Are you happy? Don't be 
gratified or satisfied unless your 
inner-self gives assurance that you 
are fired with enthusiasm for more 
work and more play. A great many 
felolws are loafing on a job, working 
their heads off, fooling themselves, 
and at the day's close, are tired. 
Loafing is the hardest work in the 
world. The man who has no en- 
thusiasm is a loafer.—Exchange. 


F. C. Abbott & Co. 
The Yarn Market = 
4 
| 
5 
3 
5 
5 
3 
bi 3 
16S 16 1-2— 
308 19 1-2—20 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. on 
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Cotton Mill Office Entered. 


An unknown party or parties ef- 
fected entrance into the office of 
the Lancaster Cotton Mills Wednes- 
day night by breaking one of the 
plate glass windows of the office. A 
broken key and a knife blade, found 
broken off in the key hole of e 
change drawer show that there was 
some diffliculty in opening it, before 
resort was had to an axe. Only a 
small amount of loose change left ir 
the locked drawer rewarded the 
thieves, to whose idenity no clue has 
been found. 


Knocked From Railway Trestle. 


While assisting in the unloading 
of a car of coal at the plant of the 
Piedmont Manufacturing af 
Piedmont, W. Arthur Greer, 
age 43, was knocked from the tres 
tle on which the car was standing 
at the time and fell to the ground 
a distance of about 14 feet, and as 
a result of the injuries received 
from the fall died several hours 
later. 

The coal car which was being un- 
loaded was of the common type 
which is discharged from the bot- 
tom. Some trouble was experejnced 
getting the trap to open, and in the 
effort to drop the coal Mr. Greer 
was thrown from the trestle work. 
The coal was released as he fell and 
some of it fell on him causing fatal 
injury. 


Exports of Duck. 


It is now admitted in some quar- 
ters that considerable cotton duck 
has gone forward on direct orders 
from London branches of New York 
houses. If is impossible to secure 
any details as to the amount of duck 
taken, outside of the fact that 
heavyweight goods for tent pur- 
poses are wanted. It is figured by 
some merchants in close touch with 
the cotton duck trade that ship- 
ments so far this month will amount 
to well over 500,000 vards,. while 
other shipments to go forward with- 
in the next few weeks will total 
as much more. Reports are also 
current to the effect that shipments 
are being made to Canada of duck 
suitable for tent purposes, but de- 
tails are also lacking. During the 
Boer War the British Government 


took over 1,000,000 yards of cotton 
duck from American 
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manufactur- for incorporation 


of the 


Athens, Ga.—Application was filed 


Interna- 


ers, with a much smalier army in tional Bonded Warehouse, Company 


the fleld.—New York Commercial. 


with the following origmal petition- 


Diamond Roving 


Diamond Fibre Trucks 
Diamond Doffing Boxes 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del. 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, 


Cans 


GREENVILLE, S&. C. 


We Make ‘‘The Little Green Comber Duster’’ 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH 
Manufacturers and Repairers, ATLANTA, GA. 


THE FELTON BRUSHES 


GOMPANY 


American OV 


(Formerly Skidmore & Jordan ) 
Box 815, ATLANTA, GA. 


Overhaulers of COTTON MILL MACHINERY, etc. 
Moving and erecting of old and new machinery a specialty. 
Flyers balanced and repaired. 
Spindles straightened and repointed. 


ASK ABOUT US—WE CAN MAKE YOU MONEY. . 
OUR LARGEST ASSETS ARE PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


erhauling and Repair Company 


formula. 


wires are in use. 


time, a most economical Size. 
Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


CAMERON McRAE 


YORKSHIRE GUM 


A 


on the yarn. 


Southern Sales Agent 


SOLUBLE GUMto be.used in Warp Sizing. It is 
especially valuable as a binder, as it combines 
readily with any starches and holds the Size well 
We recommend this Gum especially where 
Besides making a smooth, pliable warp, users of 
Yorkshire Gum will find the threads split readily, and “break backs’’ 
are eliminated. While giving the very best results it is, at the same 
It also prevents foaming in the box. 
Write for 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Thursday, October 1, 1914. 


ers: John D. Moss, president of the 
Athens Manufacturing Company, J 
J. Wilkins, president of the Georgie 
National Bank, and Jack F. Jackson 
capitalist. 

The capital is $50,000 and may be 
increased to $200,000. The company 
will begin business at once. 


Gainesville, Tex.—Local parties 
headed by J. T. Leonard, have start- 
ed a proposition to establish a cot- 
ton mill here. It is proposed to in- 
vest all the cotton that has been 
purchased by local parties at 410 
cents a pound in the purchase of 
stock of such an enterprise. A large 
number of these purchasers have 
agreed to the plan, and it is thought 
$100,000 ocan-be raised by addition 
of local subscriptions within the 
next 30 davs. 


Wilmington, N. C.-On account of 
the failure of recent shipments of 
burlap to this country from India to 
reach their destination, the Willard 
Bag & Manufacturing Company of 
this city has been forced to close its 
plant temporarily. This concern had 
a half million yards shipped from 
Calcutta, India,-the first week of 
August, but the German vessel in 
which it was shipped was captured 
by an English cruiser. The British 
Government, however, has guaran- 
teed the shipment of this and similar 
consignments to America and it is 
expected to arrive in the near fu- 
ture. 


Columbus, Ga.—A called meeting 
of the stockholders of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills will be held on Sep- 
tember 29. 

It is stated that the stockholders 
will be requested to reconsider a 
resolution adopted at a former 
meeting in January, closing the fis- 
cal year on September 30, instead 
of December 31. It is understood 
that the board of directors prefer 
the old plan, as they believe it is 
more satisfactory. 


Captured. 


Her arms are soft and round 
He said, 
And that is why he lost 
His head. 
He really can't be blamed 
A speck— 
Her arms were soft, and round 
His neck. 
St. Louis Times 


HOLD 


DE 


By maintaining Quality and Uniformity. 

By giving the Trade a Sizing that is ALL SIZING and absolutely no water used in its manufacture 

Our Chief Aim is to please our customers and produce better results for less money. 

We have confidence enough in our goods to send sample barrel on approval, freight paid, and a 
practical man to demonstrate our claims. 


THE KEEVER BROS. GoO., 
Manufacturers of “K. B.” SPECIAL SIZING. 


289 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


TRADE : MARK 
z 


Thursday, October 1, 1944. 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 

The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joints our employ- 
ment bureau. but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 
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Wanted. 


A Northern man, at present 
employed as superintendent, 
would like to correspond with 
some mill who wants to employ 
a hustler who can get results 
30 years practical experience, a 
good carder, an expert weaver 
and finisher, and a good me- 
chanic. Thoroughly experienced 
on white or colored, fine or me- 
dium work. Married, moral and 
strictly temperate. All corres- 
pondence considered strictly con- 


fidential. . Address Supt. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale. 


I offer for sale my roller cover- 
ing outfit, complete in every re- 
spect for covering any roll made 
from spinning to a comber ro!l, 
as good as new and considered 
one of the best sets of machines 
made, or I would consider a 
proposition to put same in a good 
mill and operate in connection 
with the mill. List of machines 
furnished on application. Ad- 
dress The Greenville’ Roller 
Shops, 109 East Court St., Green- 
ville, 8. C, 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning in a medium size mill, or sec- 
ond hand in large mill. Now em- 
ployed in first class mill and can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 819. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have been overseer in good mills 
for 20 years and feel competent to 
run a mill. Have made good on 
past jobs and can make good as 
superintendent. Address No. 820. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Experience cheviots, 
chambrays, sheetings and drills. 


- Married; age 32. Good references. 


Address No. 821. 


Country Homes. 


WANTED to sell you a *oun- 
try home. Even if you keep your 
health, you can’t work in a mill 
‘when you are very old. And if 
you should lost our health, you 
will at once need the country. 
What will you do about it? Let 
one of our small farms answer 
the question. Ten acres sold on 
very easy terms. Good neigh- 
bors » the next ten acres. No 
hot nights; no mosquitoes, no 
doctors, no fuel bills, no food to 
buy. Perfectly adapted to fruit 
trees, market gardening and 
poultry. Other mill people al- 
ready located and could not be 
induced to go back to town. 
Write for other information, and 
say how much money you would 
probably be able to pay down. 
The Hillerest Farms Co., 
Columbia, C. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have 15 years expereince as over- 


seer and superintendent on from . 


6 to 30s and sheeting, ratines and 
dress goods. Now employed. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No, 822. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or as carder and spinner. Ex- 
perience in both yarn and weav- 
ing mills and can give satisfac- 
tion. Am now employed but would 
change for larger job or promo- 
tiona. Address No. 823. 


WANTED position of superintend- 


ent by practical man with execu- 
tive ability, fully capable of man- 
aging a mill, one who will stay on 
the job and get possible results. 
Ten years as superintendent. 
twelve as overseer. Experienced 
on yarns and plain weaves. Now 
amploved. A-1 refernces. Address 
No. 824. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Now employed but want 
larger job. Age 29. Good man- 
ager of help. Hustler for produc- 
tion. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 826. 


Section Men Wanted. 


Want two good section men for 
spinning. Pay $1.60 per day. 
None but hustlers need apply 
Can use two or three good fami- 
lies of spinners and doffers. Ad- 
dress W. T. Royster, overseer 
carding and spinning, Jackson 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


WANT position as superintendent 


at not less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction. 
but prefer a more modern mill. 
Gan furnish best of references. 
Address No. 827. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have been superintendent of 
large mills and always given sat- 
isfaction. Held last position 


many years and had satisfactory 
reason for leaving. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 828. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
on both coarse and fine numbers 
and can furnish good references. 
Address No. 829. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
{5 years experience. Guvod refer- 
ences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 830. 


WANT position as. superintendent 
of either yarn or weave mill! or 
carder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but want larger job. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No. 831. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Am a practi- 
cal mill man and can give fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 832. 


Owing to the health of my family I! 
desire to make a change. Am a 
practical superintendent on either 
white or colored goods. Would 
accept traveling position with a 


line of mill supplies or warp siz-: 


ing and finishing cmpound. Am 
42 years of age an! have good ref- 
erence to offer. Address No. 833. 


WANT position as carder. I am 
now employed as carder and know 
how to watch my cost and my 
room. Reason for wanting to 
change will be furnished upon re- 
quest. Address No. 834. 


WANT position as overseer of dve- 
ing. Long experience on warps 
and raw stock, all colors. Good 
manager of help and can furnish 
good references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weaving mill. 
Have 20 years’ practical experi- 
ence in carding and spinning on 
all kinds of yarns, both combe 
and carded. Am fine on print 
cloths. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 836. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 


ning or second thand in large 
room. 5 years as overseer. Age 
36. Married. References from 


present and former employers 
Address No. 837. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or carder and spinner. Especially . 


experienced in ecard room. Can 

_ give fine references and good rea- 
son for wanting to change. Ad- 
dress No. 838. 


WANT position as overseer weav- 
ing and designing. Graduate of 
textile school and have had lone 
experience. Best of references, 
both as to character and ability. 
Address No. 839. 


WANT position as carder. Have a 
wide expereince in earding on 
fine and coarse numbers. 38 
vears of age. Married. sober and 
believes in running a room up- 
to-date. References if required. 


Can change on 10 days’ notice. 


Address No. 840. 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


WANT position as overseer card- 


ing or spinning in good mill in 
N. Cc. S. C., or Ga. at not less 
than $3.00 per day. Age 38. Mar- 
ried. Best of references from 
present and former employers. 
Address No. 841. 


WANT position as carder and spin- 


ner, 35 years old. 23 years ex- 
perience. 15 years as overseer. 
Prefer a large card room. Good 
references. Address No. 842. 


WANT position as 


superintendent 
of small mill or spinning in large 
mill. Married. Age 30. At pres- 
ent cmployed but would change 
for more money. Good references. 
Address No. 843. 


WANT position of superintendent. 


Recently resigned for. persona! 
reasons position as superintend- 
ent which I held for a number of 
years, during whch time mill 
never failed to make good profits 
each year. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 844. 


WANT posilion as carder or carder 


and spinner. Have had long ex- 
perience especially in carding and 
can give satisfaction. Now em- 
ployed. Address No. 845. 


WANT . position 


as superintendent 
of yarn or plain weaving mil. Age 
37. Sober. Energetic. Married. 
Present position overseer of card- 
ing. Would consider large card 
room. Address No. 846. 


WANT position .as superintendent 


of 10,0000 to 20,000 spindle mill in 
N. C. or 8. C. Age 48. Have 30 
years experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
been superintendent for 20 years 
and am now employed. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 
No. 847. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Now employed. twelve 
years expereince as carder, spin- 
ner and superintendent. Have 
held present position as superin- 
tendent three years. Prefer yarn 


mill. First-class r ferences. Ad- 
dress No. 848. 
WANT position as superintendent 


of yarn or plain weaving miil Age 
35 Have 24 years mill experience. 


‘ Long experience as carder and 


spinner and superiutendent. Good 
references. Address No. 849. 


| Want Department | 
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WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had experience on two 
to six harness work, both heavy 


and light on all makes of looms. 
Can furnish best of references as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 850. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed as superintendent 
of colored goods mill, but also ex- 
perienced on white goods. Can 
furnish good references, both as to 
eharacter and ability. Address 
No. 851. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long expereince 
as overseer in good mills and can 
furnish satisfactory references. 
Address No. 852. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience both as carder 
and superintendent on both yarn 
and weaving mills. Can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
853. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning in North or South Carolina 
at not less than $3.00 ner dav. 12 
years as overseer. Have held 
present position 7 years and can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 

" dress No. 854. 


WANT position as second band in 
weaving in a large mill, or over- 
seer of a small one. Age 35. Long 
experience as second hand on 
Stafford and Draper looms. Good 
references as to character aad 
ability. Address No. 855. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. 19 years. ex- 
perience in spinning and winding. 
Age 29. Employed as overseer at 
present. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No, 856. 

WANT position as superintendent 


in small mill or as carder in larg: 
mill. 16 years experience ol 
white and colored work. Gooo 
manager of help. Strictly sober 
Best of references. Address No. 
857. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on colored and fancy goods. 
Can give former employers as 
reference. Address No. 862. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed as overseer 
of winding, but prefer spinning 
room. Have had long experience 
and can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 863. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been assistant superinten- 
dent of large mill and have had 
long experience on both colored 
and white goods. Fine references. 
Address No. 864. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
overseer and as superintendent 
and as especially strong on card- 
ing. Now employed. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 865. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or manager. Am well educated 
and have had considerable prac- 
tical experience. Now employed 
and can furnish fine references. 
Address No. 866. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or general manager. Have good 
experience on both white and col- 
ored goods and am good manager 
of help. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 867. 


WANT position of overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or both. 18 years 
experience in both. Nothing less 
than $2.50 considered. Good ref- 
erences both as to character and 
ability. Address No. 868. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Age 33. Now employed but 
have best of reasons for wanting 
to change. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 869. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinner. 16 years 
experience in-those positions and 
am now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
870. 


WANT position as superintendent 
_ of small mill or overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in large mill. 
Now employed but prefer to 
change. Long experience. Good 
references. Address No. 858. 


_ WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Have had long experience 
on both fine and white goods and 
ean furnish best of references. 
Address No. 859. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
and handled large rooms success - 
fully. Can furnish first-class ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 860. 


WANT position as’ superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Five 
years overseer of weaving and 
two years as superintendent. Can 
furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 861. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had 15 years experience 
as such on sheetings, drills, duck 
and osnaburgs. Can give good 
references. Or will take position 
as traveling salesman for a sizing 
compound firm. Address No. 871. 


POSITION as super!tntendent wanted 
by first-class man with 10 years 
experience as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on sheeting and drills 
for export and converters trade. 
Am also first-class duck manufac- 
turer. Age 42. High class refer- 
ences. Address No, 872. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in N. C., S.C. or Ga., at not 
less than $3.00 per day. 12 years 
expereince as overseer of carding 
on both white and colored. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 873. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either spinning or weaving mill. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Fine references. 
Address No. 874. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Have had 
long experience in good mills and 
can furnish fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 875. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Especially strong 
in carding department, but ex- 
perienced in all. Address No. 876. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
both coarse and fine work and can 
give satisfactory references if de- 
sired. Address No. 877. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning on 
either white or colored work. 
Have had good experience and can 
furnish satisfactory references 
Address 878. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in small! mill or 
overseer of spinning in a large 
mill at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Age 35. Good character and hab- 


_ its. Long experience. Address 
No. 879. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Have had several 
years experience as superintend- 
ent and can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address No. 880. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill on yarns or plain weav- 
ing. Now employed as carder and 
spinner and giving entire satis- 
faction, but-am competent for su- 
perintendent’s position. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 881. 


WANT a position as superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Now 
employed but for good reason: 
préfer to change. Can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers 
Address No. $82. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
20 years experience and can fur- 
nish fine references. Have 2 dof- 
fers and 1 spinner. Strictly sober. 
Address No. 883. 


WANT possition as overseer of 
spinning or as second hand in 
large mill. Age 32. Strictly tem- 


perate. 15. years experience on 
yarns from 12's to 8's. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 884. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had 14 years exper- 
jience:- and am now employed but 
prefer larger job. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 885. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Am experienced on both 
coarse and fine numbers, white 
and colored. Prefer Ga. or 8. C 
Sober. Good manager of help 
Satisfactiory references. Address 
No. 886. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Married and strictly sober. 16 
years experience. Am also a tech- 
nical graduate of the T. C. S. Noth- 
ing less than $4.00 per day will in- 
terest me. References. Address 
No, $87, 


October 1, 1914. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill. Long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire and similar 
fabrics. Fine references, Ad- 
dress No. 888. 


Thursday, 


WANT position as superintendent, 
overseer weaving, or traveling 
salesman. Have had experience 
in such positions and can furnish 
good reference. Address No. 889. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Experienced 
on both white and colored goods 
and now employed in large mill. 
Can give present and former em- 
plyers as reference. Address No. 
890. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
given satisfaction. Reason for 
changing better salary. Age 4. 
Married. Strictly sober. Exper- 
ienced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No. 891. 


WANT position as overser of large 
card room or as assistant super- 


intendent Now employed as su- 
perintendent of small mill, but 
would change for larger job 


Long experience and good refer- 
ences. Address No. 892. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or carding and spinning 
Long experience. Now employed 
Good . references. Will not con- 


sider less than $2.50. Address No 
893. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer at not less than $5.00 
per day. Long experience on 
fancies, dobby and jacquard goods. 
13 years with present employer. 
Good habits and satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 894. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or overseer of card- 
ing, spinning or winding. Age 40 
Married. Can furnish the best of 
references. Address No. 895. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. Employed at present and 
getting good production, but wish 
to change. Can furnish refer- 
ences. Address No. 896. 


WANT posilion as superintendent. 
Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on hosiery yarns. Can fur- 
nish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address No, 897 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long expereince 
on both coarse and fine numbers 
and can furnish good references 


«both s to eharacter and ability 
Age 41. Married. Address No. 
898. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction, bat prefer larger job 
Long expereince and fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 899. 


WANT position as enter 
Age 33, and have had lots of ex- 
perience in cotton mill work. 
Married. Sober. Reliable. Good 
references. Address No. 900, 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


CLASSIFIED LIST ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Cole Bros. 


BALING PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAMERS— 


T. GC. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BELTING— 


American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Draper Co. ~ 
BOILERS— 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works. 
BRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 

CARDS— 

Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine anc Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 
Richard A. Blythe. 

DOBBIES— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co, 


- DRAWING ROLLS— 


Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 


wROP WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bossom and Lane. 

. Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co, 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co, 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co, 

FELTS— 

American Felt Co. 

FUEL— 

Clinechfield Fuel Co. 

HUMIDIFIERS— 

American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 

HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G,. Sargents Sons Corp. 

LOOVS— 


Crompton & Knowles Leom Works 


Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lineotn Co, 
Mason Machire Works. 
Saco-Lowell -‘i.cps. 
Stafford Company. 


LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESSES— 


Clayton Jones Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfq. Co. 
KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


LOOM STRAPPING— 


H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Albany Lubricating Co. 
LUG STRAP— 

FE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 

American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

American Supply Co. 

Conneticut Mill Supply Co. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 

American Overhauling and Repair 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Woonsocket Machine end Press Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


RAILROADS— 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


REEDS— 

J. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
-Fales and Jenks Machine Ca 

Mason Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

American Supply Co, 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROVING CANS— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Coa. 

Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ce, 


SLASHERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER CLOTH— 
American Felt Co. 


SLASHER OIL— 
W. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
SOAPS— 
Keever Bros. (Oo. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ce, 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ce. 


SPINDLE— 

Draper Company. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Connecticut Mill Supply Ce 

Draper Company. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Co. 

Easton and Burnham Machine Ga 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
STARCH— 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 
TWISTERS— 

Draper Company. 

Fales and Jenks Machine Ca 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks 
Draper Company. 

The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Rosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Ca. 
John P. Marston. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
A. Kilpstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestulf & Chemical Ca 


WARPERS— 


T. C& Entwistle Ca 

Draper Co. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 

Easton and Burnham Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Fillets. 


Tompkins BUILDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N, C.. 


All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. 
nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rofs. 


Bur- 
Emery 


Licker-ins Rewound, 


4% Perers STREET 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Thursday, October 1, 1914. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


| INCORPORATED 


‘FIREPROOF. 


DRYER 


Substantial, Durable, and low cost of 
Operation. Dryers forall kinds of Material 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Company 


BUILDERS OF DRYING: MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA __ 


Er 


Fireproof 


Bes castiron frame, 
steel and asbes- 


| 


Stock Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. 


Fred H. White 
Southern 


Representative 
Charlotte, N.C. 


H. G MA XBR; Ch ARI "OTTE, 
NIAZIVE 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The 
Bradford 
Belting 
Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Leather 
Belt 
Makers 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand Threading Shuttles 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Power Loom Shuttles of Every Description 


Self Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty 
Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Cer. Market and Foster Stiecet 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


THE DAVID BROWN 


DAVID BROWN, President and Treasurer 
GEO. C. BROWN, Superintendent 


COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Bobbins, Spools 
and Shuttles Woolen Mills 


Market Sts. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 
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